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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE intrigue over the permanent seats on 
[ite League of Nations Council has at any 

rate one satisfactory feature. It is difficult 
to remember another occasion when the Press of 
the whole British Empire has been so united on a 
matter of foreign policy. Much of the strongest 
comment has appeared in Conservative journals 
which, realizing how serious were the issues in- 
volved now that the League promises to become 
so important a factor in international affairs, have 
not hesitated to criticize Sir Austen Chamberlain 
for his half-promise to support the claims of Spain 
and Poland. There is good reason to believe that 
the Foreign Secretary himself has been astonished 
by the strength of public opinion in this country, 
and that he now appreciates the great danger to 
his Locarno Agreements of giving relatively un- 
important countries the same authority as the 
Great Powers, who alone should be permanent 
Members of the Council. 


SWEDEN TO THE RESCUE 

What Sir Austen actually said to the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris we shall probably never 
know, but every French newspaper has asserted 


that he gave a definite promise to support the 
Spanish claim toa permanent seat on the Council. 
In any case, he finds it so difficult to vote against 
Spain and Poland that he is now looking to 
Sweden to pull the British chestnuts out of the fire. 
The question of the election of other permanent 
members of the Council is now likely to be post- 
poned until September, when Germany will be 
there to share the responsibility of keeping the 
Council a reasonable size. But if the League is to 
be as useful to the British Government as it is to 
many European countries, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain should remember that on other occasions he 
may not have anybody so ready as Sweden to 
come to his assistance, and he should, therefore, 
hesitate to commit himself and his country without 
due deliberation. 


M. BRIAND ON THE VERGE 


One of the reasons why the British Foreign 
Secretary would have liked to please France 
by giving her an overwhelming majority in 
tlle Council was the desire to strengthen M. 
Briand in his struggle with the Nationalists. But 
permanent seats on the Council once granted could 
never be withdrawn, and no sacrifice, however 
great, is likely to keep M. Briand in power for 
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more than a few weeks. The Finance Bill has 
been approved, but only after as incoherent and 
undignified a debate as has ever taken place in the 
French Chamber. So many taxation proposals 
have been deleted from it that it leaves a big deficit 
for the Senate to try to cover. No proposals the 
Senate may make will be popular in the Chamber, 
but unless the Deputies, having failed among 
themselves to agree on taxes, adopt the Senate’s 
proposals, M. Briand will go, and one does not 
see who could be found to take his place. In such 
circumstances the renewed fall of the franc should 
surprise nobody. 


RE-ENTER M. TARDIEU 


The re-election to the French Chamber of M. 
André Tardieu at Belfort, a former Radical strong- 
hold, is one of the most important events in recent 
French politics. M. Tardieu knows more about 
the Versailles Treaty than M. Poincaré himself, 
and he has the advantages of being very popular 
and of understanding English and England as 
M. Poincaré could never do. We must look on 
him as our opponent, since he insists that Ger- 
many must be kept permanently in the position 
of inferiority in which the Versailles Treaty placed 
her, whereas nine Englishmen out of ten insist 
that there will be no peace in Europe unless all 
States are treated as equal. France is very 
reluctant to ratify the Locarno Treaties which were 
designed to bring about this equality, and she will 
be much less likely to ratify them now that M. 
Tardieu is back in the Chamber to lead a cam- 
paign against Locarno, Germany, the League and 
all forms of international co-operation. 


LORD WEIR AND TRADE UNIONS 


Lord Weir and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have 
this week been tilting at one another over trade 
unionism. But neither has come to real grips 
with the other, and the late Prime Minister is 
much too agile a controversialist to expose him- 
self needlessly. Lord Weir’s general attitude 
towards trade unions seems to be that of most 
progressive employers—that they are not only 
necessary, but useful, organizations. What he 
finds to criticize in them is their woodenness, their 
mechanical stubbornness in the face of new inven- 
tions and varying industrial conditions, and the 
limitations that their ca’-canny rules and spirit 
impose on output. He quotes a circular sent out 
by the Secretary of the Building Trade Workers 
which is nothing less than an incitement to them 
to keep down production, convert their hold on 
the building trade industry into a monopoly and 
use it for their own ends. The trouble is that 
trade unionism has become so perverted from its 
original purposes that there is to-day hardly an 
accepted axiom of economics which is not belied 
by its policy and practices. Its rigidity of attitude 
and of regulations is doing more, in some 
instances, to hold the country back than any other 
single factor, and Mr. MacDonald has got to 
explain how anything that is bad for the country 
can be good for the working-man. 


ARMY ECONOMIES 


A couple of millions sterling off Army expen- 
diture means that it has been cut to the bone. 
Without starving the Territorials or dangerously 
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depleting military stores, little further can pe 
done on present lines. But is it not possible to 
reduce or, by preference, to abolish certain smajj 
forces of regular troops scattered about the 
Empire? Most of these are at points whence no 
very serious military enterprise could be originated, 
some of them are in places where local voluntary 
effort could provide for safetv against internal dis. 
orders. Without judging any particular case, we 
may instance the troops kept in Malta, Jamaica, 
Malaya, Hong-Kong. There is at least a good 
argument for inquiry into the possibility of reduc. 
ing or removing some of these small, widely 
separated forces. The safety of the majority of 
the smaller overseas possessions depends, not on 
the presence there of minute land forces, but on 
British sea-power. 


SPORTS GRANT TO CIVIL SERVANTS 


The Government is supposed at last to be about 
to tackle the question of economy in real earnest, 
It will be a very stiff job, highly popular with the 
nation, highly unpopular with strong groups and 
interests in and out of Parliamnt. If Ministers 
mean business in the matter and will pull together 
and make ruthless use of the powers and rights 
of a Government, they may just pull through. 
But their chances are not made easier by the 
endowment of the recreations of the Civil Service 
at the expense of the taxpayer. We are by no 
means out of sympathy with a splendid body of 
public servants, as we make plain elsewhere; but 
there is no particular reason why the 300,000 
members of the Civil Service should be presented 
with sports grounds at this moment. The analogy 
of the private firms, which Mr. Baldwin drew, will 
only begin to apply when we hear of some chair- 
man of a company excusing himself from paying 
a dividend on the ground that the directors had 
decided to present each of the employees with a 
gramophone. An excellent idea, inspired by the 
most generous motives, but unsatisfactory to the 
shareholders—who in this case are the nation— 
and at such a moment as this monumentally 
tactless. 


THE ROAD ‘“ RAID” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had an easy 
task on Wednesday in blowing sky-high the 
notions brought forward in regard to the Road 
Fund. He showed the absurdity of any attempt 
to fetter in advance the Government’s freedom in 
preparing its Budget. If the House were to 
declare that the Road Fund or any other branch of 
revenue was not to be drawn upon, what would 
become of Ministerial responsibility? Finding 
himself on safe ground Mr. Churchill took the 
pleasure of an artist in making it not only im- 
pregnable but unassailable. The discussion, how 
ever, brought out some interesting statements, 5, 
for instance, that motor-cars are being put on the 
roads at the rate of 2,000 a week, and that the 
Road Fund represented only about 27 per cen. 
of what is annually spent on our highways. There 
is no question that if we were to spend twice & 
much the money would not be wasted. There's 
equally no question that we cannot afford to devote 
to this particular purpose more than it is receiving 
now, and that if the Chancellor decides to anne 
a part of the Road Fund for the general relief of 
taxation he is well within his rights. 
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RE-ELECTION OF MINISTERS 

Neither the case for nor the case against 
exempting those who take a place in the Govern- 
ment from the trouble and expense of a fresh elec- 
ion was put, in the recent debate in the 
Commons, with the candour to which the public 
isentitled. The argument that, since the old rule 
was framed to check the Crown, which no longer 
encroaches on Parliamentary rights and privileges, 
it isnow utterly unnecessary deserves to be brushed 
aside. It is a notorious peculiarity of our Con- 
stitution that the limitation of the Monarchy was 
eiected not by diminution of its powers but by 
rendering them, as an undiminished whole, exer- 
cisable only on the advice of Ministers. On the 
other hand, it is rubbish to pretend that a by- 
election consequent on an appointment provides a 
est of public approval of that appointment. There 
is some convenience in the change, since it allows 
of a politician with a risky seat being appointed, 
and there is no great harm in it; but it might have 
been discussed with less cant on both sides. 


THE KING’S NATIONAL ROLL 


The better the cause, the better should be the 
means by which it is promoted. Let us by all 
appropriate methods increase the already high 
proportion of employers, individual and corporate, 
on the King’s National Roll. The claim of ex- 
Service men, and especially of the disabled among 
them, is exceedingly strong, and moral pressure 
should be put on all employers who have not 
adequately recognized it. But to deny the right 
to tender for supplies to the State to all such 
employers is questionable policy, and to threaten 
to obstruct private bill legislation in Parliament 
when promoted by undertakings not on the King's 
Roll is to get rather near blackmail. Very 
probably all that is needed is energetic persuasion 
by bodies representative of employers, for we may 
be sure that apathy rather than ill-will is the 
explanation of nine out of ten failures to qualify 
for a place on the King’s National Roll. 


COUNTRY HOUSE FIRES 


Four famous country houses—Hagley, Howick, 
Oulton, and Benacre—have been burned down in 
the past few weeks with a loss of lives and of 
irreplaceable treasures. Such a series of calamities 
shocks rather than surprises. Only good luck and 
incessant vigilance have preserved the splendid 
mansions that the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries have bequeathed to us. They 
were the work of architects who paid more heed 
to the claims of dignity and spaciousness than to 
the risk of fire, and, being often built of local and 
not very satisfactory material and in an age when 
questions of water supply held a minor place, they 
have become almost incapable of resisting a serious 
outbreak. The colossal piles such as Holkham 
built in the Italian style with a predominance of 
marble are those that probably stand the best 
chance of surviving. We are never likely to build 
houses on that scale again; but if we do, they 
will be central-heated and well equipped not only 
with the means of extinguishing fire, but with a 
variety of devices for making pictures, tapestries, 
and so on more readily detachable and therefore 
more likely to be saved. 


FRANCE IN SYRIA 


When M. de Jouvenel succeeded General Sarrail 
as French High Commissioner in Syria and the 
Lebanon he was determined to make good all the 
mistakes of all his predecessors in time to send a 
glowingly optimistic report to the League’s Man- 
dates Commission, which is now meeting in Rome. 
In this he has failed, for the mistakes of 
the French administration date back too far. It 
turned out the local Government, which had won 
remarkable support in the country, imprisoned 
several of its members without trial, and later 
released them without explanation or apology. It 
divided the territory so as rather to reawaken 
religious jealousies than to facilitate administra- 
tion, and its general policy has aimed at 
keeping Syria in continued subjection to France, 
instead of encouraging the development of a 
Syrian nation. M. de Jouvenel is willing to grant 
virtually the same autonomy as is now enjoyed by 
Irak, but he cannot be surprised if the natives, who 
have seen so many promises broken, do not yet 
trust him to the extent of laying their arms at 
his feet. 


WEALTH WELL USED 


Mr. Rockefeller’s offer of £2,000,000 to King 
Fuad and the Egyptian people for the purpose of 
building and maintaining a new museum in Cairo 
is an admirable example of wealth finely used. 
The treasures of antiquity which Egypt has 
yielded have far exceeded the space at the disposal 
of the Government for their proper housing, care 
and display. The present museum at Cairo im- 
presses lay visitors far more than archzologists, 
who are aware of its dangers and deficiencies and 
of all that might have been done in the past, and 
can still be done in the future, with ampler funds 
and a larger staff. The Rockefellers, father and 
son, have shown themselves so international, 
humane and practical in their gifts that no English- 
man will grudge them the honour of founding 
what must inevitably develop into the finest school 
and museum of Egyptology in the world. On the 
contrary, the special connexion that exists between 
Egypt and Great Britain makes recognition of this 
splendid offering from America all the more prompt 
and grateful. 


THE TENNIS MATCH 


The Lenglen-Wills meeting produced a closer 
game than most of the prophets had foretold. 
Miss Wills herself is reported to have said before 
the match that she did not think she could take 
more than six games from her rival. The event 
proved that a little more luck would have given 
her the second set, and then what might not have 
happened? Probably the temperamental Madlle. 
Lenglen was more affected by the hubbub and 
ill-manners of the crowd than her more placid 
rival, and this may even in some measure account 
for the score. But she has proved before now 
that she has the tenacity to fight a rearguard 
action. The exaggerated comments of journalists 
who called this match the stiffest the French- 
woman has ever had to play overlooked the match 
in which she first won her laurels—that historic 
battle with Mrs. Lambert Chambers, in her first 
year at Wimbledon, which went to three sets (9-7, 
4-6, 12-10), and was touch-and-go to the very 
last stroke. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


HE Civil Service is to our own days what 
the clergy were to the Middle Ages. It is 
vastly and justly admired for its ability and 
integrity; it knows Latin and thereby belongs to 
a freemasonry which will long be powerful, especi- 
ally under a Conservative Government; and, most 
important of all in a democracy that tends to level 
everything down to the lowest common measure 
of intelligence, it has an intellectual conscience 
and recognizes only one standard of work—the 
best. It always comes into violent conflict with 
the mass-psychologists, the wizards, and the demo- 
cratic conjurors; it is orthodox in a generation 
which has lost its respect for authority; it is con- 
servative and uncreative in a world which is always 
after some new thing; it is constant amid eternal 
flux and change. These same things with a few 
changed words could be said of the clergy in the 
Middle Ages, and it is just to pay homage to one 
of the few institutions among us that are 
anchored and moored to virtue and good work. 
‘We would not be reckoned among the _ blas- 
phemers against this great Service, which is the 
envy of all enlightened foreign observers of our 
country. But, like the clergy, the Civil Service 
is in great danger of becoming a separate caste. 
Its very virtues separate it from the rest of the 
world; it serves the State which, though it is the 
sum of the individuals who compose it, has, never- 
theless, an individuality of its own that burdens 
and oppresses; it is torn by factions, and the 
average taxpayer and citizen is the victim of 
departmental rivalries which are appeased only in 
harrying him, much as the wars of the barons 
impartially plundered the neutrals of the country- 
side; and Whitehall shelters not one but a score 
of Bourbons, who say after Louis XIV: ‘‘ The 
State—that is my department.’’ 

One must, in fairness, acknowledge both the 
virtues of the Service and the danger it is in of 
becoming a separate caste, if we are to appreciate 
justly the great resentment that has been caused 
this week by the announcement that the Govern- 
ment proposes to spend a sum of £200,000 in the 
provision of playing-fields for Civil Servants. Mr. 
Baldwin has many great qualities, but among them 
is not that of nicely judging the effect of his words 
on pepular psychology. It seems that the promise 
to vote public money for these playing-fields is a 
year old, attracted no notice when it was first 
made, and might have passed unnoticed now but 
for the fact that it was broadcasted. It appears, 
further, that the fields are not to be provided for 
the benefit of comfortable middle-class officials in 
Whitehall, but for the humbler members of the 
Service up and down the country. Moreover, when 
Mr. Baldwin said that he would welcome debate 
on the project, it is said that the argument on 
which he relied most was that the money was 
capital expenditure on which interest would be 
paid. The public is not to be asked to provide 
grounds for the Civil Servants free of charge, but 
merely to advance, in various parts of the country, 
capital on which the clubs will pay interest in the 
form of rent. If that be so, it is much to be 


regretted that Mr. Baldwin was not more explicit 
and did not set out the whole facts in detail. It 
is not enough for him to say, as he did, that the 
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| State must be an ideal employer, and that in pro. 
| viding these fields it is only doing what every 
| large private firm of repute does. If we had 3 
| voluntary system of taxation in this country, ang 
we were as free to pay or to refuse to pay oyr 
taxes as we are to buy or not to buy the wares of 
a private firm, the parallel would be more exact, 
But, in fact, the State is a great monopolist and 
is in a position to compel economies in everything 
else because we have no alternative but to pur. 
chase those good things that it offers us, no matte 
how high the price. The resentment of the public 
against this proposal to spend money on playing. 
fields is precisely analogous to the resentment 
against the clergy in the Middle Ages that lived 
evil lives, giving themselves a dispensation from 
the practice of virtues that they insisted upon in 
the laity. 

Nor does the reception of the proposal to add 
another hour a day to the work of Civil Servants 
relax the criticism of the laity. The vulgar gibes 
against the slackness and indolence of the Civil 
Service are unjust. Probably nowhere is more 
overtime worked, and for no extra remuneration, 
than in the higher branches of the Civil Service, 
At times of crisis a fourteen-hour day among 
the First Class clerks is not at all uncommon. 
But what is true of critical times and of the higher 
branches of the Service is not normally true of 
the lower ranks. The State is a firm which cannot 
go bankrupt, and while it insists on a high quality 
of work, the strain and pressure is less than inan 
ordinary firm. Except for misconduct no one is 
ever discharged. Contracts are for life, and 
apparently it is impossible for the Government 
to revise the seven-hour day for existing members 
of the Service because that was a condition of the 
original contract. No private firm makes such 
contracts. The fact that it is proposed to make 
eight hours the rule in all future engagements is 
an acknowledgment that the seven-hour day is 
too short; but in a private firm a similar difficulty 
could not occur, for the occasions on which com 
tracts come up for revision are innumerable. The 
whole difficulty illustrates the truth that the Civil 
Service is in danger of becoming a separate caste, 
and as such of incurring an unpopularity among 
the rest of the community which obscures its 
virtues. Mr. Baldwin must face that fact and 
make allowances for the resentment that it causes 
when proposals for the expenditure of public 
money on the Service are made. 


There is yet another point of view, which will 
be familiar to him. Mr. Baldwin invented the 
phrase ‘‘ sheltered occupations,’ and the Civil 
Service is a classic example of the sheltered occu- 
pation. It need fear no competition either of 
imports from abroad or from rivals at home. The 
trades on which this country has built up 1 
prosperity may be likened to an army at the front, 
which loses life and wealth while those who slay 
at home have an artificial stimulus to their for 
tunes. As Mr. Austin Hopkinson well put it 
a recent speech, the industries which have © 
compete in the world are carrying the sheltered 
trades. They carry the building trades, the 
transport trades, the coal trade (temporarily, # 
any rate), and the vast mass of State and municipal 
employees. It is more profitable and less risky 
to be a municipal scavenger than a skilled eng 
neer; a postman has no fear of hard times like 
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the cotton-spinner and weaver and makes much 
the same money. It is facts like these that explain 
the outburst of indignation this week against the 
roposal to subsidize further the most distin- 
guished of the sheltered trades, and the true friend 
of the Civil Service will be wise to recognize them. 
jt may be that Mr. Baldwin has a complete answer 
to criticism ; but, at any rate, let him show that he 
understands the popular mind and be considerate 
to a feeling that is by no means all prejudice. 


THE PRINCE’S TALLY-HO 


admirably the courage to be British. Believ- 
ing in the stock and its future he is never 
afraid to say so. But his professions of faith are 
as free from national swagger as from personal 
myopia. No intelligent man could have travelled 
as the Prince has done during the past few years 


T sae PRINCE OF WALES possesses most | 


without being filled with pride at the British | 


Empire and the qualities that have made it what 


But neither could any intelligent man have 
escaped noticing that these possibilities are not 


always turned to the best account, that some of our | 
methods are antiquated, and that certain of our | 


habits of mind and temperament are stumbling- 
blocks for ourselves and others. 


on his own countrymen, belief in whom is the first | 


the criticism of an informed and pertinent detach- 
ment. It is that which gives both interest and 
value to what he says. The disciples of the going- 
to-the-dogs school find no countenance from him. 
The amalgamated society of British pessimists— 
the oldest of all British institutions—has for him 
no single quality of attraction. But while he 
never hesitates to proclaim the robustness of his 


faith in the British mission, he is equally free with | 


those warnings and reminders that are always 
doubly worth heeding when they come from so 
friendly and observant a source. 

If his speech the other day on British trade and 
the openings for it overseas had nothing in it 
startlingly new, it had many old truths well worth 
te-stating. It had in it the optimism of common- 
sense and the big view tempered by advice and 
suggestions that were salutary and to the point. 


Since the post-Armistice boom collapsed some very | 


wild things have been said of the state and 
prospects of this country, socially, financially and 
commercially. Our national habit of taking what 
we do well for granted and saying nothing about 
it, while shouting our mistakes and our troubles 
from the house-tops, has never done us a worse 
turn. It has half persuaded the outside world 
that we are on the verge of ruin. Even so kindly 
an onlooker as Mr. George Harvey, the American 
ex-Ambassador, has been so deluded by it as to 
contess his fears that all we can look forward to 
is a middleman’s existence in some refuge for 
decaying nations. As an active trading com- 
munity, carrying on a world-wide commerce in the 
old spirited fashion, he appears to think our day 
is done. Such talk as that the Prince roundly 
labelled nonsense. And anyone who coolly com- 
pares our position to-day, not merely with what it 
was before the war, but with what it was when the 
war ended, will agree that the Prince’s reading of 


Even, therefore, | obliged to relinquish to them. 


the situation is the true one. It is doubtful 
whether anything we did during the war surpassed 
the immense and sustained effort of building we 
have put forward since its close. 

There were at least four vital points where the 
dislocations brought about by the struggle in 
Europe threatened the permanent impairment of 
British power. The pessimists assumed at once 
that London must cease to be the centre of inter- 


| national commerce and finance, and that New 


York would seize the sceptre. New York has 
made frantic efforts to do so, but the sceptre is 
still here, and a bill on London is still the main 
instrument of the world’s trade. In these first 
few years of peace we have balanced our Budget, 
we have restored the Gold Standard, we are meet- 
ing all our external liabilities, we have paid off 
nearly a thousand million pounds of debt, and we 
are accumulating enough reserves to start lending 
abroad once more. This last achievement, for 
those who understand the mechanism of British 
trade and the far-reaching effects of the export of 
capital, is perhaps the most significant of all. 


it is and the infinite possibilities embedded in it. Then, again, it was widely and not unreasonably 


feared that our foreign commerce, cut to pieces by 
the war, could hardly be put together again for a 
generation, if at all. It did not seem possible that 
the Americans and the Japanese could ever be dis- 
possessed from the many tempting fields we were 
But the Prince’s 
testimony is emphatic that wherever he travels he 


article of his creed, the Prince can bring to bear _ finds a mounting desire and demand for British 


goods. Moreover, his evidence is reinforced by 
the trade figures. There is less international trade 
going on now than there was twelve years ago, 
but we are getting a slightly bigger share of it. 
Our proportion of the export and import business 
of the world is higher than in pre-war years. 
Finally, in shipping and shipbuilding we are still 
easily the first of maritime nations, though our 
supremacy is not the outstanding thing it was. 
Relatively in this most important sphere of com- 
merce and industry there has been a falling off. 
But the American challenge on the oceans has been 
easily and definitely defeated, and on a broad view 
there is at least an equal chance that we shall 
regain the ground that has been temporarily 
yielded. 

Thus, in finance, in our capacity to make new 
openings for British trade by investment abroad, 
in foreign commerce, and in the merchant marine 
there is neither reason nor excuse for down- 
heartedness. We have performed prodigies; we 
have held the strategic poimts against an un- 
paralleled concentration of attack; we have dis- 
played a markedly higher quality of commercial 
statesmanship than any other nation; we stand 
to-day rather better equipped than any of our com- 
petitors to catch and utilize the first puff of reviv- 
ing trade. Yet the Prince is right in hinting that 
well as we have done we might have done better, 
and we might be doing better to-day. If the 
greater part of the industrial depression of the past 
five years has been due to causes beyond our con- 
trol, no small part of it has been the result of 
conditions and events and decisions well within 
our own sphere of influence. There is no use in 
blaming ‘‘ the disturbed state of the universe ’’ for 
troubles to which our own Labour disputes, our 
own fiscal blunders, and the failure of our own 
Government to tackle betimes the problem of 
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economy have at least equally contributed. It 
was not, however, of these larger matters of policy 
and attitude that the Prince was thinking when 
he suggested that we are not making the most of 
the opportunities that lie at our feet. He was 
thinking rather of that failure of keenness or of 
the imagination that makes the advertising and 
marketing of British goods throughout the world 
such a comparatively inefficient and neglected 
branch of business. 

If we are in the first flight of manufacturers we 
hardly earn even a commendation badge as 
salesmen. The Prince has recently been through 
parts of the Empire where development and trade 
are only just beginning. Expansion in such cases 
when it comes is apt to come quickly, and one 
may be very sure that when he insists on the neces- 
sity of studying local conditions and on the need 
for instant alertness in seizing chances he has at 
the back of his mind a whole catalogue of markets 
overlooked and openings missed. He has visited, 
too, the magnificent South American Continent 
that is clamouring not only for goods, but for just 
that sort of pioneering work that has been the basis 
of British prosperity. Agents that can speak the 
language and enter into the life around them; 
catalogues that describe and do not need to be 
translated ; credits that are liberal and adaptable to 
local needs; promptitude and a sense of the 
dramatic effect in using the ever-multiplying 
instruments of publicity—these are the minor but 
still essential aids to business success. The 
quality of British goods and the reputation of 
British traders stand as high as ever, but without 
a much more intensive study than most British 
manufacturers have yet made of the machinery 
and devices of modern salesmanship they are not 
enough to pull us through. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


O the general public it must appear a matter 
of small importance whether Members of Par- 


liament sit upon one or another bench in the 
House of Commons. When they read of the battles 
that are fought over who shall or shall not sit upon 
the front bench they must often exclaim with Pope: 

What mighty contests spring from trivial things. 
But that is because the general public have not them- 
selves belonged to the House of Commons, and there- 
fore have not seen and usually fail to imagine the 
exact conditions in which their laws are made. They 
do not realize that the members of the greatest legis- 
lative assembly in the world are crowded into a 
comparatively small, old-fashioned, _ ill-ventilated 
room where there is not space for more than three- 
quarters of them to sit down. In these circumstances 
the place where a man sits and from which he speaks 
is a matter of considerable importance purely from the 
point of view of his being heard and of the impres- 
sion he may make upon his fellow members. But in 
addition to this importance there rests upon the occu- 
pants of the two froat benches above the gangway a 
halo of authority which is traditional and of which 
everybody, including the gentlemen themselves, is 
aware. When a “front bench” man speaks he 
labours under a weight of responsibility because by 
use and custom his words, if not expressly disavowed 
by his leader, may be taken as representing the views 
and the policy of the whole party that sits behind 
him. 


Hitherto it has been the rule that members of 
former Governments should sit upon the front Oppogi. 
tion bench, and anybody else to whom the Leade, 
of the party extended an invitation. Such invitations 
implying as they did a post in the Government ¢, 
soon as the party returned to power, were com. 
paratively rare, and although the occupation of seats 
is governed merely by courtesy and custom, there cap 
have been few instances in the history of Parliament 
of members usurping one of these coveted positions 
without an invitation. William Cobbett, it is try 
boldly sat upon the front Government bench as soo, 
as he entered Parliament, and remained there durin 
the few years that he survived, but William Cobbet, 
was old and obstinate, difficult to argue with, and 
cared nothing for the opinions of others. It is doubt. 
ful whether this revolutionary example of close on q 
hundred years ago has ever been followed. It would 
certainly need a man of all Cobbett’s courage and 
independence calmly to seat himself upon that bench 
to-day, although were he to do so there is no power 
that could dislodge him. 

* 
* * 


The Labour Party have decided that their own 
internal administration shall not be conducted on the 
lines that have been good enough for the old-fashioned 
parties of the past. They are obliged to have a 
leader, an unpleasant necessity to which every form 
of human community has sooner or later to submit, 
but they are not obliged, or so they think at present, 
to allow him to lead. Like the Revolutionary Govern. 
ment of France they will appoint a general and then 
surround him with commissioners who shall see that 
he does not take too much upon himself. There 
were many members of the Labour Party who 
were not altogether satisfied with the selection which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made when called upon 
to form a Government. Curiously enough none of 
these stern critics happened to be among those who 
were selected. They have bided their time, and now 
they have passed what amounts to a vote of censure 
upon their leader by promoting four of their number 
to front bench status in defiance of his wishes and 
opinion. 

* 
* * 


The four upon whom this honour has been con- 
ferred are Messrs. Lansbury, Dalton, Lees Smith and 
Smillie. It might be urged by those of their sup 
porters who desire to deny the charge of disloyalty 
to their chief that two of the above were not Members 
of Parliament when he formed his Government, that 
another had only recently been elected, and could 
hardly have hoped for office, and that therefore no 
criticism of his leadership was implied. But it is a 
well-known fact that there is no eagerness upon Mr. 
MacDonald’s part for the company of these colleagues 
on the front bench, and if there had been he might have 
been left to invite them himself to take their place there. 
Mr. Lansbury was known to have been disappointed 
at receiving no office in the Labour Government. He 
is a veteran of the cause, and enjoys great popularity 
in the district of Poplar. A violent reformer of é 
sentimental type, he would sooner plunge the country 
into revolution than he would hurt a fly. He has 
a sense of humour which seems curiously to desett 
him when he is on his feet, and although one o 
the older members of the House he still addresses 
it as if it were a mass meeting in Hyde Park, dis 
regarding the Chair and apostrophizing his opponents 
in the second person. This lack of dignity and o 
discipline are well enough in a back bench member, 
but they have never yet been heard from the frost 
bench, and it remains to be seen whether his new 
position will have any effect upon Mr. Lansburys 
methods and manners. 
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From the point of view of mental equipment Mr. 
Lansbury is a lightweight, and his supporters have 
attempted to adjust the balance by sending along with 
him two of the best educated members of their party. 
Mr. Lees Smith and Mr. Dalton are respectively 
Oxford and Cambridge men. Mr. Lees Smith was 
formerly a Liberal, and he has the appearance, 
manner and outlook of a Liberal still. He has a head 
for figures, and is a competent if uninspiring speaker. 
He took a large and on the whole a helpful part in 
the debates on the Widows’ Pensions Bill. He is 
reputed to have designs upon the Speaker’s Chair. 
Mr. Dalton has the misfortune to possess in an 
extreme degree the insufferably superior manner of 
the mathematical highbrow. Lecturing is the worst 
training for speaking, and snubbing undergraduates 
js the worst preparation for dealing with the House 
of Commons. But in a party where brains are scarce 
and education scarcer Mr. Dalton is bound to go far, 
and it was unnecessary for his colleagues to call the 
attention of his chief so early and so inconveniently 
to his abilities. 

The question remains: What chance has a party 
organized upon these lines against a party in which 
order is maintained and discipline observed? The 
Opposition was weak enough already, but if the con- 
duct of it is to be decided upon by the back benchers, 
that is to say by the least qualified both in brains and 
experience, then it can only grow weaker. Meanwhile 
the individual most deserving of pity in political life 
to-day is undoubtedly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
First 


THE CONSERVATISM OF TO-DAY 
By CAPTAIN ANTHONY EDEN, M.P. 


[Last week we published an article by Mr. Duff 
Cooper, M.P., on ‘ The Political Future.’ Below 
Captain Eden writes on the tasks of present-day 
Conservatism. We hope in future issues to publish 
further articles by some of the younger Conservative 
Members of Parliament indicating the tendencies of 
political thought in the ranks of those from among 
whom the Ministers of to-morrow must be chosen. 
—Ep. S.R.] 

HE complaint has been made in the past 
the Conservative Party has lacked 

imagination, that in its meticulous devotion 
to form and to detail, to precedent and to tradi- 
tion, it has lacked the vision of true statesman- 
ship; the genius of a Disraeli has been required to 
infuse vitality. Whatever modicum of truth that 
complaint may once have held it would hardly be 
brought forward as_ serious criticism to-day. 
Rather the complaint might be that in the practice 
of excessive latitudinarianism essential principles 
had lost their strength. We make no such com- 
plaint. So long as the source be untainted the river 
may meander or the torrent may rush where it will. 
The hurt will not be serious and may be salutary. 
Adaptability is the elixir of a party’s life, 
anomalies are its food. It is this latitudinarianism 
that makes its appeal to the younger generation, 
and a party that cannot attract to its banners the 
illogical but spontaneous enthusiasm of a younger 
generation must soon die of inanition. So Con- 
servatism is not a theory, as Socialism is, but a 
practice and a tendency. 

To-day the Conservative Party draws its life 
from men of widely differing views. It is none 
the worse for that, for each section contributes its 
quota to the vitality of the whole. There is 


probably less in common between the more pro- 


gressive Conservatives of whatever generation and 
the reactionary whose only cure for all industrial 
ills is longer hours and lower wages than there is 
between this same Conservative and a more 
moderate member of the Socialist Party. But the 
theory of Socialism has erected barriers that can- 
not be surmounted. The essence of modern Con- 
servatism is adaptability; there is no copyright in 
ideas. And so with fiscal policy. Not all Conser- 
vatives are Protectionists. The battle-cries of 
the fiscal controversy of the early years of this 
century make no appeal to-day. Protection is not 
an article of faith in the Conservative creed, but 
the majority of Conservatives would be prepared 
to consider the imposition of an import duty on 
its individual merits. They approach the subject 
with no inherent or traditional prejudice; tariffs 
are not a matter of principle but of expediency. 
Tariffs were made for man, not man _ for 
tariffs. Here is the fundamental difference with 
Radicalism, where Free Trade is a principle, a 
fetish before which any sacrifice must in honour 
be made. Radicalism, and not Socialism, which 
is an exotic, is at the balancing tip of the scale to 
Conservatism. 


It is in domestic legislation that modern Con- 
servatism has most need to draw strength from 
Toryism. A Coalition and a succession of annual 
Governments have increased the tendency for legis- 
lation to be abundant and opportunist. _Legis- 
lation which is enacted with one eye to popular 
favour soon to be curried is usually, though not 
always, bad and redundant. Against this 
tendency modern Conservatism has to be on its 
guard, and the watch must be faithfully kept. The 
practice has to be reimposed that, once elected, a 
Government should, in pursuit of its just ends, 
forgo popular favour and sometimes even court 
unpopularity. It is this habit of a stage-by-stage 
nursing of the electorate that makes economy so 
difficult to achieve. There must be no weakness 
born of blandishment. It is impossible to effect 
economy without sustaining unpopularity. The 
tendency to wait on popular favour is not only 
wrong : it will not prove successful. The country 
will follow when the Government leads, the 
electorate judges by results. A bad Government 
never leads, a strong Government is never without 
friends. 


Imperial policy should be as little as possible a 
party issue; for the Union Jack should never be 
allowed to become a party banner. Conservatives 
should beware of arrogating to themselves sole 
interest in Imperial affairs, and jingoism, though 
easy to indulge, is as dangerous as it is stupid. 
Repercussions are inevitable. If Conservatives 
are sincere in their Imperial faith they will make 
no claim to a monopoly of interest, they will avoid 
doing so or they will be doing the cause of 
Imperial unity no service. But they may be, and 
they must be, in the van, urging interest and 
disseminating knowledge. Here, then, is the 
mission of Conservatism in the Imperial field. As 
an Empire we need to know ourselves; bickering 
is the child of ignorance, understanding is the 
reward of study. Conservatism must preach and 
practise a wide horizon, the mesh of European 
politics must be cut or, at least, we must approach 
the problems of Europe heedful of our Imperial 
responsibilities and not as an island on the fringe 
of Europe. It is true that we are influenced by 
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our geographical position, an appendage to, Limes of dejected donkeys and of mules, ajj 


Europe, but politics are now on a world scale, and 
Singapore is not one whit less important than 
Portsmouth, Vancouver than Hull. This lesson 
must be continuously enforced. 
the Empire is the party’s most important educative 
work, as slum clearance and house building is its 
most important domestic work. Here is big work 
for a party. 

In this endeavour all available help must be 
invited and co-operation welcomed from whatever 
quarter. There must be no arrogance, no asser- 
tion of a party’s prerogative. The aim should be 
to encourage Socialists wherever possible to an 
interest and a pride, not to drive all under Inter- 
national or Moscovite banners. Nothing is more 
significant in modern politics than the growing 
strength of an Imperial sense among Socialists. 
To this the debate upon the Imperial Preference 
resolutions in the Budget of last year bore 
unmistakable testimony. Socialists are more 
responsive material than Radicals to this appeal; 
they are not so bound by the shackles of fiscal 
pedantry; their movements are freer and more 
spontaneous; politically they are younger. And it 
is time that Imperial policy held a larger place in 
political thought. It is in the sphere of Empire 
that least progress has been made. It is only the 
war, and the course of trade since the war, that 
has awakened a realization of the need: it is far 
yet from fulfilment. 

Here, then, is some scope for the activities of 
modern Conservatism. There is no danger in the 
elasticity, in the adaptability, in the lack of defined 
borders, in the absence of stereotyped articles of 
faith. The very expansiveness is a sign of vitality. 
A loose mob fluctuates on its fringe. So should 
we invite co-operation from whatsoever quarter : 
there is no fear of losing character from such 
action. The essentials which are at heart will 
always give iron assertion should the need arise. 


EL LEVECHE 


By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


DENSE sea fog covered the hills as with 
Ae shroud. The ruined Moorish castle that 
dominates the town frowned through the 


| 


Knowledge of | 


mist upon the Christian city as if it still resented | 


its subjection to the Cross. Great drops of mois- 
ture fell from the palm trees. The fields of sugar- 
cane formed one coagulated mass, their leaves 
matted together with the damp. The red hibiscus 
and geraniums mocked the weather, their scarlet 
blossoms shining like lights upon a fairway that 
led to some uncharted port. The highway running 
through a line of villas was a sea of mud. The 
passing motor-cars raised showers of dirty water 
that fell upon the rare foot passengers, just as the 
wrath from heaven falls on the righteous and the 
unrighteous, with divine impartiality. 

The mountain streams that traverse the great 
suburb, La Caleta, had become raging torrents, 
bearing upon their flood dead cats, old orange 
frails, fragments of earthenware, and all the 
flotsam and jetsam of a southern town. 


dripping wet, pursued their homeward Calvary 
along the road between the double line of tramway 
rails. Behind them on an apocalyptic horse or 
thin white mule, perched sideways on the 
‘* aparejo,’’ huddled in a threadbare blanket with 
his heels drumming ceaselessly against their 
flanks, their drivers faced the clinging mist, 
scarcely less miserable than their four-footed 
fellows that they urged along. The sea boomed 
like the echo of great guns discharged centuries 
ago, whose sound had been arrested in some uncon- 
genial atmosphere, and had been liberated by the 
fog. Ina recess between the gutter and the great 
retaining wall of some rich Indiano’s villa lay a 
tired donkey with its head propped up on a stone. 
Dripping with moisture that, mingling with dried 
sweat, formed ropy lines upon its shrunken flanks, 
its pack-saddle still upon its back, it lay waiting 
the coming of A Son of Man to it and to its kind, 
who should ride into the Jerusalem of all the 
animals. Orange and lemon trees, dripping and 
draggled-looking in the unfamiliar gloom, gave an 
air as of the garden of the Hesperides slowly 
submerging when Atlantis sank into the sea. 

The people’s flimsy clothes, the unsubstantial 
villas, built for fine weather with their ample 
porticoes, their flights of marble steps, and foun- 
tains still playing futilely against the mist, added, 
by their unfitness with their surroundings, to the 
discomfort that had descended on the bright 
southern land. Tramways emerged from the 
misty atmosphere, as unexpectedly as ships loom 
up, menacing and imminent, in a fog at sea. 
Their jingling bells seemed muffled, and when 
their passengers descended they slipped off un- 
perceived and were swallowed up as_ noise- 
lessly as a stone dropped into the snow. It 
was the sort of day that makes one think the 
creator of the world may, after all, have been some 
sort of Bolshevist, or else had worked during a 
fit of indigestion that he was anxious to pass on 
to all his puppets with their immortal souls. 

The tourists in the great hotel, well warmed 
and sheltered, raised a perpetual litany against the 
weather, the country, Providence, and their hard 
lot in having left their homes to find themselves 
faced with the same conditions they had left 
behind. Outside, exposed to cold and wet, drip- 
ping and miserably clad, the passers-by on the 
high road uttered no word of protest, enduring 
everything, hunger (the national disease), the want 
of shelter and the long miles they had to tramp 
before they reached their miserable homes, with 
all the Oriental patience of the race. Now 
and then on the oily waters of the swelling 
sea a fishing-boat’s sharp-pointed lateen pierced 
through the mist, and then sank out of sight, just 
as the back fin of a shark emerges from the water, 
and as quickly disappears. 

Interminable lines of donkeys and of mules 
passed by as in a nightmare. The high-wheeled 
mat-covered carts, drawn by a string of horses, 
piloted always by a little donkey, and followed by 
a dejected dog, creaked on, swaying and surging 
to one side and the other, their driver's 
head just visible as he lay stretched out 
at full length to shelter from the rain. Trees, 


houses, the hills, and all the features of the 
landscape had disappeared, and nature seemed 
to suffer through the excess of her fecundity. 
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When all the pack mules and the carts had passed 
and disappeared into the mist, a herd of milch- 
goats plodded along, their dangling udders almost 
trailing in the mud, towards their pasturage. 
Behind them stalked the goatherd, wrapped 


in his tattered blanket, with a broad-brimmed | 


hat upon his head. ‘Tall, sallow, weather-beaten 
and athletic, he walked cheerfully along, cracking 


his sling at intervals and carrying a kid whose | 
head peeped out beneath his arm. He crooned a | 


ftful Arab-sounding song with a strange interval, 
and now and then broke off to munch a piece of 
bread, his face wreathed in an almost religious 


smile, for bread is something sacred to people of | 


his class in the land of Maria Santisima. 

The mist, the cold, the wind, all were as nothing 
to him, for he had bread, and appetite with bread 
is not vouchsafed to men for nothing in this vale 
of tears. 


Then he, too, and his goats passed on and | 


vanished, but from the recesses of the gloom there 
floated back snatches of his harsh song, quavering 
and wild as the ery of a curlew on a Scottish moor. 


LENGLEN v. WILLS: A STUDY IN_ 


PROPORTION 


By GERALD GOULD 


N OT since the war, said one paper, had any- 


thing so convulsed the Riviera as the | 
tennis-match between Mdlle. Lengten and | 


Miss Wills. Not since the war. ... It is an 


exigent comparison. 


If our present civilization comes to be judged, | 


in future ages, by such evidence as this, we shall 
be credited with a religion. 
thing seriously; to every age is attributed, by its 


posterity’s professors, devotion to a significant | 
ritual; and, in the eyes of Frazers yet to be, this | 


propulsion of a ball across a net will rank with 
Eleusinian mysteries and the persuasions of 
Osiris. These racquets, votive instruments, tight- 
strung as the lyres to which Greece fitted its choric 
measures— 

as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair 

—are they not stamped with the names of the 
elder gods, Slazenger, Lillywhite and the like, 
enchantments potent as Quetzalcoat! and Atar- 
gatis? Some etymologist, no cruder than Plato, 
will find foreshadowings in the very name of 
Tennyson: others will look to Fleet Street and 
to Cannes for the sources of our proverbial 
philosophy, of those expressions which sum the 
old conflict between the unchallengeable and the 
challenging—‘‘ It’s a Lenglen that has no turn- 
ing,’ and ‘‘ Where there’s a Wills there’s a way.”’ 

Posterity will possibly be right. The future, 
they say (I have invented ‘‘them’’ for the 
ocasion: but surely somewhere, in Oxford or 
Cambridge, in Chelsea or Hampstead, they are 
saying it; for, somewhere, they would say any- 
thing)—the future, then, they say, sees most of 
the game. It is no blind chance which saves this 
scrap of evidence or that from under the 


slow driftings of mortuary dust, which burns 
Alexandria and resurrects Mycenz, which drowns 
Atlantis beyond the summoning plummet and 
gives an answer from the Egyptian tomb. No 
blind chance, but a perfect, an absolute discrimina- 
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One must take some- | 


tion! Time covers over and brings to light, 
demolishes the high towers that have provoked the 
heavens with their momentary ostentation, sub- 
merges the loud boasts and brief fames in an 
unnoticing silence, drops one empire or another 
like a stone down an echoless well, like a splutter- 
ing match in a still pond: and saves the tiny seed. 
Survival is its own proof. It may be that things 
will fall out as I have suggested. It may be that 
such odd comments as I have quoted will put on 
immortality, and that the future will judge us 
accordingly. It may be that the future will be 
right. It may be that we have a religion, and 
that this is it. 

But I do not think so. I think that the roar of 
excitement whose crescendo has shaken and dis- 
tended the columns of the popular Press over the 
Wills-Lenglen match is just, flatly and simply, a 
stunt. I think the papers made it and the papers 
will see it die. I do not think the ordinary readers 
| of the papers—I do not think you or I--would 
have been excited by this match out of our cus- 
tomary calmness, had not the small spark of our 
natural interest been blown upon by the remorse- 
less bellows of publicity. I doubt whether even 
the Riviera, left to itself, would have been actually 
_convulsed. Not that I am throwing a stone at 
_ stunts, or deprecating publicity. It is the busi- 
ness of newspapers to excite interest as well as to 
| direct it. Better a blatant heading than a blank 
| page. The man who has given me a new excite- 
| ment has enriched my life. I would bless, not 
| curse, the sub-editor of genius who should succeed 


in making my pulses flutter and my breath come 
in short quick pants over billiards. Nor, again, 
that a stunt is ever merely a stunt. The delirium 
can be worked up, but the germ of appeal must 
be there. 

Only—there are germs and germs. There are 
_ stunts and stunts. There are interests and 
interests. The interest in the Wills-Lenglen 
match seems to me in its beginnings entirely 
proper and wholesome. Tennis is a game of 
grace and agility, and a game, moreover, not for 
fools: it involves headwork as well as foot- 
work. The superb and supreme efficiency attained 
by Mdlle. Lenglen would be a matter for awe and 
admiration, even were it exercised in a much less 
lovely and a much less popular medium—in 
textual criticism, or in spillikins. When it is 
exercised, when it expresses itself, in what has so 
happily and so frequently been called the poetry 
of motion, awe and admiration grow. And then 
—the challenger! Like young Lochinvar—like 
that other Helen, scarcely less famous, whose 
beauty brought ruin to Troy—she comes out of 
the west. She is young, she is beautiful, she is 
modest, she is engaged on what many have con- 
sidered a hopeless quest : our hearts would be less 
than hearis if they did not go out to her. 


It has, therefore, been proper for us to be con- 
cerned about the match. It has even been proper 
for the Riviera, within the limits of decorum, to be 
convulsed. But the flame has been fanned above 
the legitimate enthusiasm of the “‘ fans.’’ The 
goings and comings, the words and moods, of the 
two players have been scrutinized and recorded 
with a thoroughness quite beyond civility. Indeed, 
such self-contradictory sentiments have been attri- 
buted to them that, were it possible to suspect a 
journalist of invention, one would suppose words 
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to have been put into their smiling mouths, and 
glances into their bright eyes. Public figures 
must expect publicity : fame condemns the famous 
to paragraphs and photographs: it must be so, 
and, in measure, it ought to be so. But may we 
not say that some of the publicity poured, like the 
fiercest of white lights, on Mdlle. Lenglen and 
Miss Wills, has been hard on them, and unjust 
to them? 

There is another, and more important, con- 
sideration—more important, because it touches 
larger issues. Newspapers (we have seen) have a 
double function, and every newspaper-man knows 
how difficult it is to perform either, how far more 
difficult to perform both. They have to arouse 
our attention, or we shall not read them at all: 
they have to keep proportion, or we shall read 
them to our hurt. Knowing the difficulties, I am 
not easily inclined to find fault with failure. But, 
when proportion is too grossly outraged, it is best 
for us all, sinners and sinned-against, to pull our- 
selves together and ask how far we mean to go. 
In this matter, besides, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the sinned-against and the sin- 
ners: the public which likes the wrong thing is 
equally to blame with the writers who encourage 
it to do so. There are comparisons at which the 
reader’s intelligenc:—and that in him which is 
deeper than intellige 1ce—should be surprised. 

Not since the war... . 

You remember the wear, perhaps. 
drag it in? 


But why 


HIGH, LOW, BROAD 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OULD it be possible, I am wondering, 
to introduce a new nursery rhyme into this 
country, something pleasing in itself and 
likely to be of benefit to the child in after life? 
It is short, simple, direct, but carries with it, like 
so many of my compositions, a great message. 
In its present form—and I may yet modify it here 
and there—it runs: 
Lowbrow, 
Highbrow, 
Broadbrow’s 
My brow. 
The rhyme should be sung or chanted with more 
than a hint of contempt in the first two lines, 
and then with mingled notes of decision and 
enthusiasm in the last two. Some people may 
want to cry out against this ‘‘ brow ’’ business 
altogether, as I did myself a year or two ago, but 
protest now is useless, for it will be many a long 
day before these brows leave us. The only thing 
we can do now is to see that the terms are used 
properly, that the pleasantest of them is appro- 
priated for the use of our own party, and that the 
others, loaded with the worst possible meanings, 
are fastened upon people known to disagree with 
us. To this end I hasten to announce that my 
friends and I are Broadbrows, as the rhyme would 
seem to suggest, and that most other people are 
either Lowbrows or Highbrows, and as either are 
equally contemptible. 

The Broadbrow, you must understand, is not 
someone who stands somewhere between the other 
two, a High with a dash of Low or a Low speckled 
with High. The difference between Broad- 


browism and the other two is one not merely of 
degree but of kind, as the change of dimension 
would suggest. Stand your Lowbrow on his head 
and immediately you have a Highbrow. Set your 
Highbrow on his feet and he turns into a Loy. 
brow. But in order to become a Broadbrow, 
nothing less than a change of heart is necessary ; 
your Lowbrow or Highbrow must be born again. 
High and Low have really the same weaknesses, 
things that do not touch Broad, as Wordsworth 
prophetically declared in his sonnet : 
From low to high doth dissolution climb 
And sink from high to low... . 

Broad, you observe, is left untouched, and that 
casual shout mentioned later in the sonnet, that 
shout which is disastrous to High and Low, has 
obviously no power to trouble him. And if you 
should inquire why a casual shout should prove 
to be so disastrous, the answer is easy. It is 
because both High and Low are not people with 
real taste and capable of exercising independent 
judgment, but are the mere slaves of fashion, mov- 
ing in herds to decry this and praise that. Left 
to themselves they do not really know what they 
like or dislike; they have to wait for the word to 
be passed along; a casual shout and all is 
changed. 

Neither Highbrow nor Lowbrow comes to 
experience directly, looks at things simply and 
steadily and asks himself if they have any value: 
both of them are hag-ridden by convictions. Thus 
the Lowbrow is convinced that he cannot enjoy 
what is called intellectual drama, and if by chance 
he found himself at the most engrossing play, he 
would swear that he had not been engrossed. The 
Highbrow is equally convinced that no musical 
comedy could ever amuse him for half an hour, 
and would contrive not to be amused even if he 
attended a show filled with the most enchanting 
high spirits. Low will have nothing but happy 
endings in his fiction, and High will have nothing 
but unhappy ones. One will have nothing but 
sugar in literature, the other nothing but salt. 
Both of them are sheeplike, with no minds and 
wills of their own, and may always be observed 
trailing about in herds. All the thorough Lows 
cannot be induced to read a foreign author, even 
in translation, because they believe that a 
foreigner is little better than an idiot. lll the 
immaculate Highs agree that a foreign author is 
infinitely the superior of an English one of about 
the same standing, because they believe that their 
fellow-countrymen are little better than idiots. 
With both of them, if you have met one—as 
people say—you have met the lot, and would have 
no difficulty in setting down their opinions of 
books, plays, music, pictures. All the Lows 
cry the same cry and worship the same feeble or 
blatant gods. All the Highs move in one well 
drilled mass from one artistic fashion to the next, 
all making the same gestures of contempt and 
admiration. They are all equally and hopelessly 
uncritical. 

That this should be said of Low, who has been 
so long the dupe of vulgar impressarios, clevet 
cynical press agents, publishing houses that are 
like sausage factories, will not surprise anyone 
who is not himself a Lowbrow. But it may be 
objected that the judgment is far too severe upon 
High, and so it would be if the term “ high 
brow ’’ merely meant, as at first it did mean, 4 
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n who takes an intelligent interest in the 
arts. But now its meaning has been consider- 
ably narrowed, and the name can only be given 
to that other variety of the human sheep. Just as 
Low, you might say, is the fat sheep with the 
cigar from the City or Surbiton, so High is the 
thin sheep with the spectacles and the squeak from 
Oxford or Bloomsbury. He is Low’s cousin, the 
one who is not strong, and is so superior and 
terribly educated. I know him well, him and all 
his works. (I will say nothing of the female, 
that Medusa whose very image might turn this 
pen to stone.) His voice is squeaky from pro- 
claiming false enthusiasms; his eyes are dimmed 
with reading third-rate foreign authors; his 
stomach has been permanently soured by vile 
Chianti; and now only about half a pint of thin 
blood drearily crawls through his arteries. The 
small income he does not enjoy, eked out by what 
he manages to wring out of the editor of the 
What’s Its Name for an occasional review, does 
not enable him to support anybody but himself, 
but he just contrives to remove himself safely once 
a year from London to the Continent, from which 
he returns with his loud admiration for what a 
friend of mine calls ‘‘ the latest foreign fraud.’’ 
Anything like a balance of emotion and thought 
in literature infuriates him, so that he alternates 
between a worship of authors who are entirely 
without feeling and a worship of authors who are 
emotional lunatics. But never is he discovered 
finding anything for himself, but always barking 
in full chorus. Just now he is fussing over the 
French writers of the eighteenth century, but has 
a side chapel for the Restoration dramatists. 
Some time ago it was the Russians accompanied 
by the Elizabethans. Next year it may be the 
Spasmodic School of the Mid-Victorian period, 
and ‘ Aurora Leigh’ and Kingsley’s ‘ Yeast,’ 
and Bloomsbury alone knows what. A few years 
ago they sneered your head off if you mentioned 
the films, but now they visit the pictures in a 
solemn body and you cannot see the feet of Mr. 
Chaplin for their prostrate forms. 


And who was it that first pointed out that touch 
of genius there is in the clowning of Mr. Chaplin? 
Or in that of Grock, another of their recent 
fashions? Why, who but the Broadbrows, the 
people who are for ever quarrelling with both 
High and Low, who snap their fingers at 
fashions, who only ask that a thing should have 
character and art, should be enthralling, and do 
not give a fig whether it is popular or unpopular, 
born in Blackburn or Baku, who do not denounce 
a piece of art because it belongs to a certain cate- 
gory but only ask that it shall be well done, shall 
have in it colour, grace, wit, pathos, humour or 
sublimity ? If you can carry with you your sense 
of values, your appreciation of the human scene, 
your critical faculty, to Russian dramas, variety 
shows, football matches, epic poems, grand 
opera, race meetings, old churches, new town 
halls, musical comedies, picture galleries, boxing 

ths, portfolios of etchings, bar parlours, film 
shows, symphony concerts, billiard matches, 
dance halls, detective stories, tragedies in blank 
verse, farces, and even studio teas and literary 
parties, and enjoy to the full what there is there 
worth enjoying, giving even the Devil his due, 
then you are a Broadbrow. In short, you are the 
Salt of the earth, and, of course, one of us. 


THE THEATRE 
MIXED WEATHER 


By Ivor BRown 


Mr. Pepys. By Clifford Bax. 
Everyman Theatre. 
Mr. Abdulla. By Reginald Berkeley. The Playhouse. 


Music by Martin Shaw. The 


Exiles. By James Joyce. Given by the Stage Society at the 
Regent Theatre. February 14th and 15th. 
Is Zat So? By James Gleason and Richard Taber. The 


Apollo Theatre. 


T was a wise move of the new management at 
[ Her seead to bid their public welcome by saying 

it with music. It signified a pleasant change of 
weather. Had they, for instance, opened their cam- 
paign in this rain-swept season by giving us with all 
repertorial solemnity another piece by O'Neill, we 
should simply have felt that a fresh depression was 
coming in from the Atlantic. By turning to English 
ballad-opera (old theme, new style) they have produced 
a pleasantly anti-cyclonic effect. The Everyman 
Theatre seemed suddenly to be less of an austere 
parade-ground for the passionate few and more the 
sociable spot that its name implies. Some of the 
cheaper seats had been sacrificed to make room for a 
little orchestra, and the decorative production of ‘ Mr. 
Pepys’ in so small a playhouse was _ financially 
courageous. I hope that it will do well enough to 
win profitable transference to a large and more central 
home. A bigger stage will help it, and the inhabi- 
tants of Hampstead will really disgrace themselves if 
they allow the new management to be crippled by a 
heavy initial loss. This is no appeal to playgoers’ 
charity. ‘ Mr. Pepys’ is value for money. I went to 
Hampstead in the snow, but was thawed by Mr. Bax 
and warmed by Mr. Shaw. The stage became like 
one of those glass-tubes the doctors have, whence 
comes man’s counterfeit of sunshine. 

The Pepysian purist may grumble, but we all know 
the muttering of his kind. C’est son métier. Mr. 
Pepys is not discovered in his room at the Navy Office, 
nor is he to be seen rising at five and applying him- 
self to Grotius and Selden the better to understand 
the rights and wrongs of capture at sea. Samuel 
was three-parts a civil servant of the most diligent and 
conscientious order; he liked grave talk about affairs 
and took his politics to the coffee-house. But ballad- 
operas do not sprout easily from such affairs of State. 
The eternal feminine must spin what plot there is, and 
Pepys gives full excuse for mixed company. He rose 
early but he revelled late. He would not have been so 
charming a diarist if he had been a better husband. 
And so, inevitably and agreeably, enter Knipp and 
Nell, Deb Willett, Moll Davis, and Susie and Sally 
and all. 

The diary suggests the vieux marcheur, but Pepys 
was little more than a boy when he began it; his 
wife was still alive when it ended nine years later; 
yet she died at thirty. The youthfulness of Mr. 
Ranalow’s Pepys is as correct as it is vivacious, and 
it is plainly unthinkable that we should have a modern 
play about the Restoration which does not include 
Nell Gwynne. In any case, Mr. Bax cannot be 
accused of dragging the wench in by her auburn mop, 
his hero having made her dressing-room his house of 
call. It is arguable that Nell had not all the delicate 
airs and graces now bestowed upon her by Miss Isabel 
Jeans, that she was less of the stylistic minx and more 
of the robust trollop. But ballad-opera does not ask 
for frankness in acting; it asks for style, and that is 
what Miss Jeans gives it, as does not Miss Oriel Ross, 
who plays Knipp with more vigour and less art. 

We meet Pepys at home, in a theatre dressing-room, 
and at St. Bartholomew’s Fair. We see him 


reassuring with his wife and gaily vocal with his maid. 
We see him in trouble in the tiring-room and in revel 
I do not know why Mr. Pepys has not 


at the fair. 
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been permitted to be his own lyricist. ‘ Beauty 
Retire ’ and ‘ It Is Decreed’ surely might have had | 
their chance, but Mr. Bax has done handsomely on 
his own account, and Mr. Shaw’s airs, which are 
‘** period ’’ without being pedantically so, achieve a 
dainty and communicable gaiety. There are very 
pretty performances by Miss Sieveking as Mrs. Pepys 
and by Miss Florence McHugh as Deb, while Messrs. 
Guy Le Feuvre, Lawrence Baskomb and Alfred Clark 
are all good exponents of Restorationese. Mr. Wade’s 
production has rare spirit and his use of a tiny stage is 
adroit. Prospect for N.W. London, continuing sunny. 


The hero of Mr. Berkeley's play, the Prince of Kara- 
Slavia, did not like our English rain. To amuse him- 
self in London he masqueraded as Mr. Abdulla. Hav- 
ing taken a course of the Arlen-Coward productions as 
his guide to London he naturally made mistakes. With 
the unwary student the day of Michael and all fallen 
angels is likely to synchronize with that of all fools. 
Introduced to the house of an utterly English duke 
(‘‘ pom-pom my deah fellah ’’) he got all wrong about 
the occupations of the fellahin. His study of current 
letters suggested that no house in Mayfair could be 
anything but a palace of pleasant vices. Maupassant 
may have got in first with this idea of respectability 
grotesquely misunderstood, but there is room for more 
fun upon these lines. | Unfortunately Mr. Berkeley 
first suggested a satiric comedy and then bolted off 
into furious farce, with the duke as gunman and the 
Prince as supposed burglar. Thus the play promises 


good of one kind, and then supplies pretty good of | 


another and a cheaper order. Mr. Henry Daniell is 
admirably realistic as the Prince, Mr. Morton Selten 
delightfully unrealistic as the Duke, while Mr. Morris 
Harvey remains on the brink of great fun as the 
Prince’s American secretary. Prospects for Mr. 
Abdulla, fairly fine in London area, with much good 
weather to follow over the rest of England. 

The rain was the most natural touch in Mr. Joyce’s 
early play, now discovered by the Stage Society but 
hardly worth removal from the bookshelf where it has 
lain for seven or eight years. Most young people 
(when they are very young) get up a wrangle about 
the rights and wrongs of constancy. Does sexual 
discipline hinder real freedom, self-expression, and all 
the rest of it? This callow stuff is interminably 
debated by some shadowy Dubliners, who imagine 
themselves to be good Europeans and so “‘ exiles.’’ I 
could find neither novelty nor force in the argument 
nor life in the characters; there was occasional wit and 
one good situation which the author proceeded to 
muddle away by lacking sense of the theatre. 


The West wind sends us ‘ Is Zat So? ’ and the wind 
will blow somebody good. The plot of the play is for 
very simple souls, but the humour is for the judicious 
as well as for the multitude. The East-side New York 
slang is hard to follow, even with the help of a 


glossary on the programme, but the acting of Messrs. | 


Gleason and Armstrong is so vivid that the eye con- 
jectures what the ear has missed. These two, as a 
prize-fighter and his manager, make the play a duet 
of cross-talk and fortunately they are nearly always 
on the stage, for they are both superb artists. The 
manager is a wiry, yapping terrier of a man, the 
fighter is mentally as soft a ‘* goof ’’ as ever suffered 
to conquer. Their turn, for such the play becomes, 
seems to me one of the most perfectly rehearsed and 
executed ‘‘ bits of theatre ’’ that I have ever seen. 
The American producers (Mr. Earle Boothe directs this 
piece) know their job inside out, and the timing and 
precision of their ‘‘ business,’’ with all its hints and 
fine shades, is art and science mixed. That the rest of 
the play is nonsense need trouble nobody. For those 
who like fisticuffs there are two rounds of slap and 
run in which Mr. Armstrong plays a vigorous and 
seemingly a painful part. But the joy of the play is 
in the verbal clinches in which boxer and manager are 


fearsomely engaged. Prospects, serene. 


ART 
THE PLATITUDE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


afresh that artists, or at least a great many 

of them, are continually aware that design js 
the one essential characteristic of art. I do not sug- 
gest that this platitude is altogether forgotten by the 
average man, but it is only too commonly regarded as 
of secondary importance. Almost any reason is dis. 
covered for admiring a picture, except the true one, 
that it has significant design. A lady, last spring, was 
overheard to praise an Academy picture because it had 
a cat in it. ‘* A cat,’’ she said, ‘* always makes a good 
picture.”’ Having announced the great truth, one 
must hasten to point out the great danger into which 
its consideration may lead the artist, namely, of impos- 
ing his design on his subject instead of drawing the 
design out of it. 

Mr. Cedric Morris, who is showing at the Claridge 
Gallery, 52 Brook Street, verges occasionally on this 
error, but for the most part he is a true designer. In 
such a work as ‘ Village Road’ he has caught on the 
pattern quality of the fork road, with the cottage at the 
junction, the telegraph poles and the lines of the hills; 
and by himself ascending this side of the valley, he 
looks down on it and lays it flat, as it were, before 
him. In this, in the massive ‘ The White House’ and 
similar works, Mr. Morris displays a great feeling for 
the design of landscape. His bird pictures, on the 
other hand, are more directly his own creation, into 
which the birds are cleverly fitted. ‘ Great Crested 
Grebes ’ is a notable example, while the reliance of 
‘ Cormorants ’ on Cubism is very evident. In the 
landscapes he is a serious and emotional painter, ‘n 
other works a clever decorator. Miss Penelope Clark- 
son shows some charming still-lifes that need never 
have been painted, but since they have been, we are 
pleased. Mr. Nicolas de Molas, who also exhibits 
here, is a young painter of promise, still immaturely 
derivative. 

At the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, we may 
study the work of one of our leading decorators, Mr. 
Albert Rutherston. Mr. Rutherston certainly imposes 
his design on his subject; but he means to. He is out 
to enchant us with brilliant fantasy, to reveal to us the 
fairy world of his imagination, rather than the real 
world of emotions. Line suffices Mr. Rutherston for 
all his effects, line with a hint of colour running along 
it. There are few living craftsmen whose delight in 
their work so forcibly impels one to take a sharp pencil 
and a clean sheet of paper and begin to draw, or 
whose technical mastery so quickly puts one to the 
blush, and one’s dirty sheet of paper to the dust-bin. 
The Leicester Galleries also show the work of Mr. 
Thomas Lowinsky. It is difficult to know what to 
make of these curiously careful, elaborate and sym- 
bolic paintings. 

M. Simon-Levy, at the Independent Gallery, 74 
Grafton Street, draws his designs and his technique 
neither from nature nor himself, but from Cézanne. 
Yet he is no mere copyist. It would be fairer, perhaps, 
to say that he sees design through Cézanne’s 
spectacles. 

The exhibition of old coloured prints at Walker's 
Galleries, 118 New Bond Street, throws an interesting 
sidelight on this question of design. These engravers 
were primarily out for illustration, and very fine illus 
trators they were. But what is surprising is that they 
were also such very fine designers. ‘ Pheasant Shoot- 
ing,’ by Mr. R. Reinugle, is a masterpiece of original 
and skilful pattern. There are a dozen others like tt, 
and, as those snappy designers in language—our 
American masters would say—-‘‘ then some.”’ 


\ ROUND of the Galleries this week demonstrates 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


EGINNING with this issue, the Saturpay 
Bavew will publish each week one or more 

Literary Competitions, for which money prizes 
will be offered. The Competitions will be set in rota- 
tion by members of the regular staff of the SatuRDAY 
Review and by other well-known writers, who will 
collaborate with the Editor in the work of judging 
the entries. 

This week’s competitions, the subjects of which are 
announced below, have been set by Mr. Edward 
Shanks, the poet and critic, who writes the chief book 
review week by week in this journal. 


RULES 
The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to The Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 1a, 
or LITERARY 1a). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS, 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


COMPETITIONS. I 
Set by Epwarp SHANKS: 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best examina- 
tion papers of ten questions designed to test the 
general knowledge of an intelligent and educated adult. 
Two of the questions must be marked as compulsory, 
the examinee being supposed to have the choice of four 
others—i.e., the examinee has to answer six questions 
in all. The whole paper must not exceed three hun- 
dred words in length. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
into English verse of the following poem: 


DOUTE 


Tu m’as dit: ‘* Je pense 4 toi 
tout le jour.’’ 

Mais tu penses moins 4 moi 
qu’a |’amour. 


Tu m’as dit: ‘*‘ Mes yeux mouillés 
qui ne peuvent t’oublier 

restent longtemps éveillés 

lorsque je me couche.”’ 

Mais ton coeur est moins grisé 
qu’amusé. 

Tu penses plus au baiser 

la bouche. 


Tu ne te tourmentes point. 

Tu sais, sans chercher plus loin, 

que nos joies sont bien les nétres . . 
Mais l’amour est un besoin. 
M’aimerais-tu beaucoup moins 


si j’étais un autre? 
Paut GERALDY 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 1, 1926. 
the issue of the SaturpAy REVIEW 
following. 

{ Next week’s Competitions will be set by Mr. Ivor 
Brown. 


The results will be announced in 
immediately 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BACKBONE OF EAST AFRICA 


[From Conrap L. WaLsH] 


AST AFRICA of late has come more and more 
E into the Imperial picture, but always with Tan- 

ganyika rather in the shadow. Yet it was the 
acquisition of this territory, the biggest and the best 
run of all Germany’s colonies, that removed an awk- 
ward and alien wedge in our African holdings and made 
Cecil Rhodes’s dream come true. Moreover, besides 
supplying an essential link in the ali-British chain, 
Tanganyika is in itself a substantial trophy. The 
whole of the United Kingdom could go into it three 
times over. It is almost as big as Kenya, Uganda, 
and Nyasaland put together and its resources and pos- 
sibilities are immense. We came into possession of 
it as a growing concern, reaping the benefits of twenty- 
five years of sound German work. Unhappily it is only 
now, under Sir Donald Cameron, that we are beginning 
to turn our good fortune to proper account. The first 
few years of our post-Armistice administration were 
anything but a brilliant page in British Empire-build- 
ing. An almost incredibly narrow and unneighbourly 
policy was pursued that had not even the merit of 
being economical. At one time it was actually decided 
to destroy the highly important railway that links Tan- 
ganyika with Kenya. So far as it came at all to the 
notice of people at home, the new territory was asso- 
ciated with a lot of local squabbles and jealousies that 
seemed as endless as the grants-in-aid it was always 
seeking. 

Then, again, Kenya has tended rather to over- 
shadow it. Kenya has a connexion in the British Press 
and in British society which I frankly envy her. She 
has become of late quite fashionable, and Tanganyika 
by comparison has worn somewhat the air of a sprawl- 
ing dowdy suburb. Moreover, Kenya is British with- 
out any qualification of any sort while Tanganyika is 
mandated territory. The net result is just the same, 
but people in general do not realize it. Prospective 
settlers who are anxious about their titles, business 
men who want to know the laws they are to operate 
under, bankers who are concerned with the security for 
their loans, seem somehow to think that conditions are 
not so safe and stable in a mandated territory as in a 
British dependency of the more usual type. It is a 
complete delusion. Mr. Amery not long ago took 
occasion to blow it to pieces. But it still persists and 
has an inevitably retarding influence. ! should like, 
therefore, to say as bluntly as possible that we are just 
as much the absolute masters of Tanganyika as of 
Kenya or Uganda; that only conquest will turn us out 
of it; and that in every single respect it offers the same 
opportunities and the same safeguards as any other 
British protectorate. The terms of the mandate under 
which we hold and govern the country prescribe no 
policies that are not voluntarily subscribed to and 
adopted throughout the Empire. They impose no 
limitations of any kind on our sovereignty and lay 
upon us no obligations, except that of furnishing an 
annual report to the League of Nations, that are not 
common to all British administrations. If we wanted, 
for instance, to federate Tanganyika with Kenya and 
Uganda and Nyasaland we could do it to-morrow. The 
mandate not only does not forbid but expressly con- 
templates that eventuality. 

The tide began to turn in Tanganyika with the ap- 
pointment and the investigations and the Report of the 
Ormsby-Gore Commission. British settlers and busi- 
ness men in that part of the world will never forget how 
much, in this connexion, they owe to Mr. J. H. 
Thomas’s strong and sympathetic statesmanship. He 
started the territory on the upward path and it has 
never once looked back. The friction and mistakes of 
the early years are by now merely unhappy memories. 


| 

| 
| 
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British colonists and prospectors and investors are to- 
day welcomed instead of being cold-shouldered ; and in 
the place of the impossible policy of isolation there is 
now every desire on the part of Tanganyika officialdom 
to work in with the neighbouring States. I am sure 
that this desire is reciprocated by Sir Edward Grigg, 
the new Governor of K-nya, and that from now on- 
wards co-operation between the two Protectorates will 
be the rule and not the exception. There are those 
who look forward to the consolidation of all our East 
African possessions, including North-east Rhodesia, 
under a single Federal Government. That may come 
in time, but meanwhile it is essential that Kenya and 
Tanganyika should march abreast and in step. It is 
sheer waste that two contiguous States, of identical 
character, should have different defence schemes, land 
laws, railway programmes, customs duties, medical, 
police and postal and telegraph services and so on. 


I rejoice exceedingly that Tanganyika is going to 
get her full share of the 410,000,000 loan. It means 
that this too neglected territory is at last coming into 
its own and that with the two new railways that are to 
be built out of the proceeds of the loan it will take its 
rightful place in the scheme of Empire. The Governor 
announced the other day that a more adequate Legis- 
lative Council, with unofficial representation on it, 
would soon be in existence. That is a good sign. So 
too is the return of many of the old German 
settlers. I have no fear of German ‘“* pene- 
tration’’ in Tanganyika or anywhere else. The 
political motive has vanished, and if the pre-war Ger- 
man colonists are now flocking back it is a proof that 
things are settling down on a stable and hopeful! basis. 
More proof of the same sort is afforded by the trade 
returns. They show that while the Germans in the 
year before the war exported £1,296,105 of goods and 
produce, the figures for 1924 were nearly twice as high 
— 2,329,861, to be exact. Given adequate transport 
facilities—nearly everything turns on that—I see no 
reason why in the next five years the value of the ex- 
port trade should not have doubled. As for imports, 
the fact that the natives purchase over £800,000 per 
year of cotton piece goods and that the territory buys 
about £200,000 of iron, steel and machinery is enough 
to show that a valuable and a growing market is there 
waiting to be fostered and developed. 


Permitted a free field for his labour on plantations 
and elsewhere, and unhampered by vexatious ordin- 
ances, the Tanganyika native’s purchasing power is 
bound to increase. The best index to his growing 
prosperity is to-day, and will long continue to be, the 
demand for cotton piece goods. But the native has 
two perils to guard against. One is the tsetse fly, 
a dangerous and well-established enemy. The other 
is the policy that would pen him up in reserves re- 
sembling so many cages in a Zoo and deny him a 
chance to offer his labour and develop his life in ac- 
cordance with his own ideas and ambitions. I think, 
too, that some of the local administrative officers are 
inclined to overdo cotton planting without sufficient 
regard for what will happen to the native if the crop 
proves unsuitable or a failure. There are certain 
features about cotton growing that are not always re- 
membered. One is that the actual physical labour of 
cultivating and picking the crop devolves on the women 
and children, whose hours of labour are not restricted 
by custom and would be almost impossible to restrict 
by law. Their lords and masters, living as it were on 
the dole of female labour, are concerned only with the 
cash received on the sale of the raw cotton. Again, a 
quite unexpected factor has been introduced into the 
cotton question by the growth of Japanese buying. 
With a far lower standard of wages than our own, 
Japanese spinners can afford to pay more for their 
raw cotton and to outbid British purchasers. The 


native undoubtedly benefits, but it is none the less an 
odd result of the development of cotton growing in 
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East Africa that so much of the crop should go to feeq 
the mills in Japan. 

Personally I regard the growth of the sisal indus 
as a matter of even greater moment. Its output in 
1924 was considerably over twice the pre-war produc. 
tion. It came to more than 18,000 tons, with a valye 
of just under £650,000. When the 1925 figures are jn 
it may be found that the million sterling mark has 
been passed. Coffee, too, is a most promising crop 
and when the healthy and well-watered highland areas 
in the south-west of the territory are thrown open to 
settlers—which will be when the route of the new rajj. 
way is definitely determined—I anticipate a rush of 
colonists of the right stamp. Among them I hope wil! 
be found many of the ex-service men, Boer and Briton 
alike, who served under General Smuts. They ought 
to receive the first consideration, and they will te 
entering into possession of a new land just when its for. 
tunes have definitely turned the corner. It is a small 
thing, but still symbolical, that the meaningless 
giraffe’s head is at last to disappear from our stamps 
and the King’s head to take its place. So far as one 
can see, Tanganyika and its resources have only to be- 
come known to attract the men and the money that 
will make them a perpetual source of strength and 
prosperity to the Empire. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE latest list of ‘‘ Brunswick ”’ records contains 
little of real musical interest. There are two 
pieces by Debussy—‘ Reflets dans |’eau ’ and the 
early ‘ Clair de lune ’—played by Leopold Godowsky, 
which are good enough as pianoforte records go. And 
there is a record of the preludes to the third and fourth 
acts of ‘ Carmen,’ played by the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra under Gennaro Papi. The orchestra sounds 
rather harsh, but the instrumentation is clear enough 
and the performance adequately vivid. As a reproduc- 
tion of violin tone two pieces played by Albert Spald- 
ing are remarkable, but I recommend the use of a soft 
needle. All these records produce a great volume cf 
sound and there is a good deal of surface noise. !n 
one of the Godowsky records I seemed to detect the 
whirr of machinery. 
Messrs. Imhof, of New Oxford Street, have sent me 
a number of ‘* Polydor ’’ records to try. They vary a 
good deal in quality and the average is not so good 
as that of our English makers. But they are cheaper, 
and the list contains a number of works recorded com- 
plete which are unobtainable elsewhere. Among those 
I have heard, the record of Lotte Lehmann singing 
Strauss’s ‘ Morgen ’ is really wonderful. It is luscious 
music, rather over-ripe. But it gives one infinite 
pleasure to hear this singer’s lovely musical tone and 
perfect phrasing. Every note is hit accurately and 
there is no wobbling. Julia Culp’s record of Wolf's 
‘ Heimweh ’ and Schubert’s ‘ Ave Maria’ (note her 
messa di voce on the first phrase) is another excellent 
reproduction of a first-rate singer. Cherubino’s two 
airs from ‘ Figaro,’ sung by Elizabeth Schumann, are 
disappointing. They show her faults of attack to ex- 
cess and do not give us her charm. The orchestral 
accompaniments in most of these records is unsatisfac- 
tory. Only in ‘ Morgen’ is there a true balance be- 
tween voice and accompaniment. Michael Bohnen’s 
record of part of Wotan’s ‘ Abschied,’ though badly 
cut, is beautifully sung and the orchestra is fair. 
Among instrumental records I recommend Beet- 
hoven’s Variations on ‘ La cidarem la mano ’ for flute, 
oboe and bassoon and Haydn’s ‘ Farewell ’ Symphony. 
The first was originally written for two oboes and bas- 
soon, but the change does no harm. It is admirably 
played and recorded to perfection. |The music 's 
delightful and if anyone asks me what humour in 
music means, I shall put it on and watch him laugh in 
answer to the chortling bassoon. |The Symphony, 
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which was revived the other day for our delight by 
Mr. Gerald Cooper, is also well played, the finale being 
especially good. The horns are unusually well repro- 
duced, and the general tone and balance are excellent. 
It is a source of wonder how Haydn, having set about 
making a practical joke, can have produced that mov- 
ing final section which is both humorous and exquisitely 
tender. 
D. H. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

{| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


SIR,—With the publication of the White Paper on 
Agriculture foreshadowing the Government Policy, the 
Socialist programme of Nationalization and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Land Campaign in full swing, the time has 
come for those interested in the prosperity of 
agriculture and the well-being of all those who are 
engaged in it, to formulate a definite policy and 
promote it by every means at their disposal. 

Let me say at once that in my view the Government 
proposals only touch the fringe of the difficulties under 
which the agricultural interest is labouring. As the 
basis of an Agricultural Policy | venture to suggest 
the absolute necessity of a guaranteed price for corn. 
The simple truth is that the nation cannot afford to 
allow the country-side to go to grass: its salvation is 
the plough, but without a guarantee or subsidy this 
is economically impossible. Such guarantee or sub- 
sidy is not opposed to the Prime Minister’s undertaking 
that he would not in the present Parliament introduce 
a General Tariff. Expense, the Government says, is 
the stumbling block, but it very quickly found millions 
to gain time in the coal conflict. The real reason for 
its failure to influence the Government is that 
Agriculture has not presented a united front. Such a 
guarantee would bring prosperity to the farmers, 
enable them to pay an adequate instead of an in- 
sufficient wage, and would tend to ensure the feeding 
of the people in the event of a future war in which 
overseas supplies might be cut off. 

The second item I would suggest is the provision of 
suitable holdings for agricultural labourers who have 
learned their job. If their sons are to be kept on the 
land, the country must provide a ladder; what Lord 
Beaconsfield called ‘‘ Opportunity ’’ ; a chance to show 
the grit that is in them. A landless labouring class, 
as Mr. Christopher Turnour has pointed out, is a com- 
paratively new thing in this country, and, I may add, 
a dangerous thing in any country. Agricultural credit 
banks are essential if any plan of small holdings is to 
succeed ; capital must be available to enable the holder 
to equip and stock his land. 

During the war when making reports to the Board 
of Agriculture on the working of the ‘‘ Corn Produc- 
tion Act ’’ I visited certain small holdings in South 
Dorset, started some thirty years ago by a Dorset 
landowner. One of the original holders told me the 


story—the experiment had been a success; the various 
holdings were still worked by the original settlers or 
their sons; he himself had commenced with fifteen 
acres and had increased his holding to forty acres; the 
son of his next neighbour had been able to become the 
tenant of a two-hundred acre farm in North Dorset, 
and as I left he said: ‘‘ It’s a good life.’’ 


The 


agricultural labourer is the type of Englishmay 
England cannot afford to lose. 
I am, etc., 
Charmouth, Dorset A. G. Sparrow 


MODERN ART 


SIR,—One wonders why those who wish well tg 
‘* modern art ” so habitually speak of pictures, in jj 
or water, and drawings, totally ignoring the fact tha 
everything designed and manufactured for daily use 
is also and equally ‘‘ modern art.” Modern art js 
not a mere matter of rich collectors on the one hand 
and of dealers who cater for them on the other. 
Ancient art was not limited, so why should modery 
art be thus handicapped? Modern art as supplied to 
the masses is, with very few and rare exceptions, 
hideous, and not only hideous but shoddy, bad ip 
design, bad in quality, a disgrace to our civilization; 
and not cheap at its price. This need not be the case, 
Whenever a manufacturer or printer gets hold of an 
artist who understands the medium in which he has 
to work, and who is at the same time an original 
designer, he finds it possible to supply what the public 
can afford. If the sale of such material is not equal 
to that of old-fashioned designed goods, then it is 
because our public is not rightly educated. On the 
other hand, to find such an artist as described above 
is rare in this country, again because of the system 
of education. Also to find a manufacturer who would 
appreciate and use such an artist if he found one is 
more than rare in this country—again because of the 
system of education. And as more and more of our 
best ‘‘ modern ” artists are interesting themselves in 
industrial design, would it not be as well for Sir 
Joseph Duveen, Sir Robert Witt, Frances L. Evans, 
and even Mr. Baldwin himself, to consider how this 
threefold fault in our educational system can be im- 
proved, for then and then only will our modern art 
be what it should become if we are not to take a back 
seat among cultured nations. This is not to say that 
I put industrial arts before architecture, painting, 
sculpture, etching, etc. These are the ‘“‘ fine ” arts, 
and only the comparatively few can ever afford them. 

Mrs. Evans’s idea of an artist ‘‘ selling drawings 
from ten shillings each ’’ and ‘* pictures from a few 
pounds up to twenty-five,” and, mind you, framed 
and mounted (however simply, this costs money, as 
do all the other materials of the artist—including 
time), this idea of Mrs, Evans’s, I say, is sacrilege 
and desecration. Lowering the price of the fine arts 
is not the way to mend matters. Merely cheapening 


these works of the spirit only tends to scurried work, — 


cheap materials, want of thought, half-baked works 
—-spoiling the artist by a slow process of degradation. 
No one, or hardly anyone, ever buys these works at 
any price, until he has a house, or flat, clothes, 
and furniture, hangings, and the necessary household 
utensils. For the latter there is always a huge sale. 
Let the artist earn his money by designing such 
things, and encourage this among manufacturers, and 
among those who educate young manufacturers and 
young artists. Encourage the public to ask the name 
of the designer of each piece of material and all the 
necessary goods. When he has assured himself of a 
decent living by designing for industry (once condi- 
tions are altered !) the artist can take his time im pro- 
ducing a work of great art, using the best materials, 
and that work will be worth money, and in time it 
will surely sell. Lately I overheard a policeman saying 
that (in his own words) ‘ the railways were turning 
posters into a fine art.” Everything could similarly 
be turned into a fine art, and still the precious intimate 
creations would find their place above them all (and 
above them in price). 
I am, etc., 
AMELIA DEFRIES 
The Royal Institution, 
21 Albemarle Street, W.1 
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CRUELTY AND IMAGINATION 


SIR,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Lover of Mercy,’’ | 
seems to ignore the fact that a fox is a born hunter | 


and every day of his life with him it is kill, kill, kill. 
He kills quantities of rats, which is good, scratches out 
rabbit-stops and devours the young family, and if he 
gets into a chicken-run will bite off the heads of the 
jot and perhaps only deign to take one bird back to 
his larder. 

If the fox at the end of a run does get into a small 
rabbit burrow, ‘* an easily accessible spot,’’ the spade 
js used to expedite matters; otherwise the hounds 
would stay there until they scratched away the earth. 
But if they were whipped off from doing this, and so 
baulked of their prey, they would soon lose their keen- 
ness and confidence in the huntsman. A kill does not 


happen every time one goes out-—the fox is too clever | 


for that to happen. 

Of course, if all sport is to be done away with, as 
would follow if hunting were to be stopped (it 
would be illegal then to call anyone a sportsman), we 
are likely to become less venturesome as a race; for 
a foxhunter continually risks his own skin. We are 
told that we are losing our spirit of adventure, which 
has taken us to all parts of the earth, and this will 
make us swell the crowds who watch professionals 
play football; and I think I should then advocate that 
they wear pneumatic boots to make the game softer. 

| wonder if your correspondent is a vegetarian, and, 
if not, whether he has ever seen a row of stalls filled 
with noble steers steaming away, being fatted up for 
the butcher—also to end in a bloody act so that people 
may guzzle a sirloin on Sunday, when they have prob- 
ably been told in the morning that the herb and tree 
to us shall be for meat. As this concerns so many 
animals that we eat, it would all have to go towards 
putting our house in order. 

I am, etc., 


** Ex-M.F.H.”’ 


SIR,—‘‘ A Lover of Mercy ’’ in last week's issue 
rightly draws attention to the cruelty of foxhunting— 
but for cruelty of the first order carted staghunting 
surely takes priority ? 

I am, etc., 
ALEX. J. 

Longwick P.F., Princes Risborough, Bucks 


EXPORTED CUTLERY 

SIR,—Referring to your note on protection of 
cutlery (SaruRDAY ReEviEW, December 12), I know 
it is almost blasphemous, but it seems to me 
that the quality as well as prices of English 
exports might be looked into. I have some German 
cutlery and American carpenters’ tools which seem 
better made and of better material than anything 
| have from Birmingham or Sheffield, but perhaps I am 
comparing the best of Solingen and America with the 
worst of Sheffield and Birmingham: still there can be 
little excuse for the badness of some of my Sheffield 
table knives. Certain well-known English ploughs, 
widely used here too, are almost certainly not made of 
as good stuff as their German and Colonial-made com- 
petitors. I have been told by one ‘‘ in the know ”’ 
that the Colonies only receive what will not pass home 
tests. I should say that a good many things sold here 
would be lucky to pass any tests anywhere. Very 
probably the terrible Customs tariff and railway 
freights make the import of better class goods impos- 
sible, but one certainly has to put up with deplorable 
rubbish at times in this country. 

A little less reticence with regard to prices when 
advertising might help English exporters in Colonial 
markets, 

I am, etc., 
** SUFFERER ”’ 
B.E. Africa (Kenya) 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


WO volumes of autobiography take pride of place 

among this week’s books. One, ‘ The Memoirs 

of Susan Sibbald’ (Bodley Head, 18s. net), 
edited by her great-grandson, Mr. F. P. Hett, appears 
to be valuable chiefly for the sidelights thrown by it on 
English society at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and for the impressions it gives of conditions in 
Canada at a somewhat later period. The other, ‘ The 
Flurried Years’ (Hurst and Blackett, 18s. net), by 
Miss Violet Hunt, belongs to the very opposite type 
of autobiography, that in which not external events 
but the writer’s own intellectual and emotional experi- 
ences hold the reader. Miss Hunt’s is a painful, ab- 
sorbing book. 

We may pass from it to ‘ Madame de Stiiel ’ (Rout- 
ledge, 12s. 6d. net), by Mr. David Glass Larg, whose 
writing is rather too restless, but who, if we may judge 
from such pages as we have at present examined, 
deserves great credit for piercing through the tiresome 
intellectuality of Mme. de Stael to what was freshest 
and most human in her. But, let us confess it, we 
shall never be able to see her much otherwise than 
through the eyes of Benjamin Constant, whose 
‘ Adolphe ’ is the final monument to a woman impos- 
sible to live with or live without. 

‘ Jefferson and Hamilton’ (Constable, 21s. net) is 
an elaborate and vivid study of the ten years’ duel 
between those two over the future of the United States 
as a democratic republic. Its author, Mr. Claude 
G. Bowers, is already distinguished as a writer on 
American historical subjects; this book, if indeed the 
whole of it be on the level of the pages we have 
perused, should add substantially to his reputation. 

‘ Miniature Portraits ’ (Chapman, 15s. net) is to be 
warmly welcomed as introducing to the ordinary Eng- 
lish reader the very remarkable sketches of Tallemant 
des Réaux, which, when his memoirs got into print at 
last, in 1833, seriously upset accepted ideas about the 
period of which Henry of Navarre, Richelieu and 
Mme. de Rambouillet were ornaments. 

From the same publisher, whom we congratulate on 
the printing and general appearance of both books, 
comes ‘ A Book of Wine ’ (Chapman, 15s. net) by Mr. 
P. Morton Shand, who has learning and enthusiasm, 
and who is so comprehensive that he includes the pro- 
ducts of the Balkans and even the hellish mixtures of 
resin, gypsum and grape juice which constitute the 
wines of Greece. More, he treats even of Persian wine, 
a bottle of which may be guaranteed to procure its 
consumer the sensations of having a razor dipped in 
treacle drawn across his tongue while the worst spices 
of the East are thrust into his nostrils. 

In ‘ The Foundations of the Science of War’ 
(Hutchinson, 21s. net) Colonel J. F. C. Fuller seems 
to have made an attempt rather in the vein of Gérard 
de Nerval’s demonstration of the truth of Christianity 
by geometry. Tables and diagrams here rationalize 
and systematize warfare in the most astonishing way. 
It would be absurd to give a definite opinion on so 
singular and so serious an enterprise after spending 
only a few minutes with the book. But of two things 
one : either this book will radically alter military theory 
or it will disappear into that category in which repose 
all endeavours to measure the immeasurable, to weigh 
the imponderable. It is indeed a very curious piece of 
work. 


Next week’s issue of the SaturDay Review will be 
a Spring Publishing Number. 
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PEDLAR’S PACK 


r [ HE problem of making the world safe for 
democracy was child’s play to that of making 
America safe from Lady Cathcart. A conti- 

nent has been convulsed over the question whether 
she should be admitted into it. For my part, 
I sympathize mainly with my American fellow 
journalists, who have commented on the official 
action of their immigration authorities with great 
courage, and who are obviously made miserable by 
the thought that the United States is being made to 
look foolish. Let them take heart. Hardly anyone 
here supposes that the more intelligent part of the 
American nation wishes to act in the spirit of Ellis 
Island. Most of us know that it is necessary for the 
rest of the people to demonstrate that America is purer 
than the vicious Old World. Have we not read that 
masterly sketch by an American novelist describing 
how half a boat-load of uplifters crossed the Atlantic 
to teach France, the country of an almost ferocious 
home life, the meaning of purity in the home? 


There is a tendency among people who might know 
better to urge the return of the circus, but the grow- 
ing distaste for animal performances should prevent it. 
These boring and offensive turns in which natural life 
is bullied into unnatural tricks are sometimes defended 
on the ground that one can only train animals by kind- 
ness. Mr. Dent has just republished ‘ Seventy Years 
a Showman’ by ‘ Lord ’”’ George Sanger, in which 
the writer blows this pretence sky high. Buck- 
jumping horses, he says candidly, are not natural 
kickers, but are driven to their antics by having pins 
driven into them. The instrument for training horses 
to lie down at command is the light hand-whip or 
cane. Sanger maintains that a few lessons with these 
methods suffice, but his candour is utterly fatal to the 
theory that the trainers are the animals’ best friends. 
Sanger’s menagerie animals were continually pining 
away and dying, although no doubt he was careful 
enough of his property. But what sort of care or 
kindness is it that will take animals out of their forest 
freedom and drag them about England in tiny cells 
with no escape from staring eyes and no relief from 
the monotonous misery of their cramped existence? 
The clown may come back, but not his companions. 
The circus with trained and caged animals has no 
more place in a civilized community than a bear- 
garden or a bull-ring. 


The Maddermarket Theatre, at Norwich, has been 
established for several years now and seems to have 
passed the difficult years of childhood and reached a 
flourishing adolescence. For, despite the neglect of 
City Fathers, the theatre won recognition at the recent 
Paris exhibition, and, what is more important, its 
good work is drawing full houses. It is a pleasant 
building with comfortable seats and of a size that 
enables the actors to speak quickly and be understood. 
So a play rattles along at a good pace. The stage has 
no proscenium, being arranged more or less on the 
Elizabethan plan. It was a little modified last week, 
when I paid a visit to see Dryden’s ‘ Marriage a la 
Mode,’ even as the text was a little tempered to the 
ears of a cathedral town. This proved no loss to the 
play, which contains a good deal more wit than 
there is in a dozen of our modern comedies. The stag- 
ing was of the simplest, there being no change of 
scene. But by skilful lighting every necessary effect 
was obtained and there was no difficulty in following 
the complicated plot. The stage-picture was always 
beautiful to look at, thanks to the skilful use of colour 
in the dresses. 


The actors are all amateurs and it is the tradition 
of the theatre not to print their names in the pro- 


gramme. I was told that every profession and trade 
(excepting the stage) is represented in the cast, from 
solicitor to horse-hair weaver. Everybody spoke his 
words intelligently, as if he knew what they meant 
though naturally some had a good deal more stage 
sense than others. The two ladies who played Doralice 
and the affected Melantha shone above the rest. Byt 
then they had the plummy parts. Melantha is the 
most delightful of précieuses ridicules, and she was 
impersonated with real liveliness and wit. The young 
prince, Leonidas, and his lady, Palmyra, had a far 
more difficult task, That they made their big love. 
scene, which is written in rhymed heroic couplets 
sound so beautiful was a remarkable achievement, For 
we of to-day are unused to this stiff convention. This 
was, I believe, the first public revival of the play since 
the days of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, ang 
visitors to Norwich may be advised to keep an eye 
open for the Maddermarket posters. They are sure 
of an interesting evening with, it may be, Euripides 
or Tchehov or one of the Elizabethans. 


Recently two Turks were executed for wearing the 
fez. The reason was religious, and evidently the idea 
is spreading westwards, for now a band of Catholic 
zealots intends to found a religious school of dress- 
design which shall combine the standards of ethic 
and esthetic. Is there to be a new and pitiless 
Inquisition, in which the Torquemada of the day will 
send heretics to the burning for wearing mauve 
pyjamas or yellow underclothes? These censors of 
dress surely confound the relations between clothes 
and conduct. It is morals that dictate the dress, not 
dress that dictates the morals. L’habit ne fait point 
le moine. The divinity that shapes our ends is not 
concerned to shape our coat-tails. If salvation were 
simply a matter of what clothes we wore, who is 
there would not tread the straight and narrow way 
garbed in the blameless bowler ? 


The astonishing measure of Lord Kitchener’s influ- 
ence may be gauged by the fact that he has already 
passed from history into legend. Since his death the 
most astonishing rumours concerning him have been 
circulated, one of which was disposed of in the House 
of Commons as recently as last Wednesday. For some 
years there were many who refused to believe that 
he was dead. History affords many such parallels. 
General Gordon was not killed at Khartoum. Parnell 
was not buried at Glasrewin: somewhere, in some 
obscure corner of Ireland, he awaited his country’s 
deliverance. Hero-worship, it seems, is a stronger 
instinct in human nature than some will allow. We 
are loth that the great men who command our allegi- 
ance and inspire our loyalty are, even as ourselves, 
‘* such stuff as dreams are made on.”’ 


An appeal has been issued for additional subscribers 
to the Westminster Abbey ‘‘ Special Choir.’’ This 
body, largely recruited from the Abbey Choir, and con- 
ducted by the organist, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, has 
been in existence since 1919, and has done admirable 
work by giving performances of music ancient and 
modern in the Abbey itself. Conductor and singers 
are unpaid, but certain expenses have to be met, and 
vacancies in the ranks of the original supporters have 
turned a balance on the right side into a deficit. It 
will be lamentable if the modest sum required cansot 
be obtained, and subscribers of half a guinea receive 
good value for their money. There are three regular 
events, at Christmas, Easter and Midsummer, includ- 
ing an annual performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion Music, and commemoration services of English 
composers. Subscriptions and donations should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Special Choir, The 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, from whom a pamphlet 
with full particulars may be obtained. 

TALLYMAN 
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REVIEWS 


MULTIPLICATORS OF GENIUS 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


Things That Have Interested Me: Third Series. 
By Arnold Bennett. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 


NDOUBTEDLY things do interest Mr. Arnold 

Bennett and in large part he is interested by those 
with which everybody is familiar but which in some 
way escape close examination. That makes a part 
of his success. When a man, who has been to a 
raceemeeting or a cricket-match, buys an evening 
paper on the way home, nine times out of ten the first 
item he turns to is the report of what he has just 
seen. It is what is in his thoughts and he wants 
another point of view and an expert point of 
view—sometimes, of course, for the joy of dis- 
agreeing with the expert. And Mr. Bennett 
js the expert reporter of ordinary life—with one 
difference. He has given us, of course, fantastic 
romances, murders and strange buildings and 
elephants with a mystery attached to them. But these 
diverting books, though he has clearly enjoyed writing 
them himself, have not, I think, so much pleased 
the public, which prefers the Five Towns and Ricey- 
man Steps to secret passages in the Grand Babylon 
Hotel, just as it prefers the report of a race it has 
seen to any narrative of the most intricate murder 
in Chicago. But there is, as I have said, ene differ- 
ence between Mr. Bennett and the expert reporter; 
and that difference makes another part of his success. 
As we travel homewards from Lord’s, we are inclined 
to envy the superior knowledge, the more exquisite 
appreciation, of the writer who knows that the ball 
which so unaccountably got Hendren out turned at 
least an inch more than might have been expected. 
But we probably envy him without reason: he is 
doing his job and earning his living and it bores him. 
But Mr. Bennett, who presumably is also earning a 
living by being so much of an expert, is plainly not 
bored. He enjoys immensely his knowledge of these 
things, and he enjoys communicating it. 

A blissfully happy temperament, this, innocent and 
guileless at the same time as knowing ! 

When I was young [he says] my grandparents, uncle and 
aunt kept a draper’s shop and I lived with them for years. 
So that I know something about shopkeeping from the inside. 
Perhaps this fact partly explains my keen and admiring interest 
in the activities of the modern big stores; but not wholly, for 
I have just the same interest in the big hotels, and as a child 
I certainly never lived in a hotel, nor did any of my relatives 
ever keep a hotel. 

To my mind the big shops and the big hotels are among 
the most wonderful, picturesque, and characteristic social 
phenomena of this epoch, and | could not say which attracts 
me the more. 

He remains true, that is to say, to the kindred points 
of heaven and home, to the heaven of the hotel and 
the home of the shop. And he maintains the fervour 
of youth. Not a page does he write but you can see 
a vision in it of the young Bennett, learning the ropes 
with immense but knowingly concealed delight, ‘‘going 
up West ’’ of an evening to see ‘‘ the high-up people ”’ 
(be sure that at the earliest age he rejected such a 
phrase, even in his own mind, but it expresses what 
his mind meant and means) and the big hotels and 
the shops. 

Few persons who have had such a career as his 
have fully retained so much capacity for enjoying it 
in all its details. It is with such things as it is with 
incomes. Only a large, sudden increase gives the 
joy of wealth and comfort. After the lapse of a few 


months, the mind has adjusted itself, the income is 
again normal—and usually still not enough. And as 
a rule the poor boy who makes his way in the world 
does not, in the hour of his success, retain enough of 
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the boy in him to savour to the full the luxury and 
triumph of being able to stay habitually in hotels 
where every bedroom has its own bathroom. But Mr. 
Bennett has kept that alert, acute and calculating boy 
in him, the boy who meant to have experiences and to 
know about things. To that boy it must have seemed 
a wonderful adventure to be able to travel in Spain 
and make judgments on the influence of the Catholic 
Church on the people of that country, and to Mr. 
Bennett it is a wonderful adventure still. There have 
been greater, almost incredible experiences, when he 
became a war-time official : 
I had always a passion for organization. I now gratified 
this passion. Next to running a great hotel, this business 
seemed to me to be the most sensational that any human being 
could indulge in. 1 could contradict and withstand ambas- 
sadors, and did. 
But soon afterwards I had a fright, the most terrible of my 
life. I was told: ‘* The Minister is very ill, and will resign. 
No new Minister is to be appointed at present, but you will 
be put in charge of the Ministry, with supreme responsibility.”’ 
. ..I had a few Generals of my own. I remember the 
first time I rang the bell and said to one of my secretaries : 
“* Ask General X if he will be good enough to come and see 
me at once.”’ 
And General X came and was received in audience. 
moment for a novelist ! 
A great moment, indeed, for any novelist, but how 
much greater for the boy from the Five Towns ! 

Perhaps it is a condition of this general alertness 
that Mr. Bennett should treat the widely varied objects 
of his interest as if they were all on the same plane. 
He describes an occasion : 

The first night of the British operatic season, and the first 
performance of a new opera by Gustav Holst, a mature 
British composer whom we all admire very much, some of us 
enthusiastically, religiously. Apparition of Eugene Goossens, 
young, pale (not from fright but from habit), knowing the 
whole job, expert, highly gifted, comprehending, self-reliant, 
inspiring confidence, in a word—our pet. We stand up. God 
save the King—with some of the instruments decidedly off the 
beat at first. We sit down. A ‘‘ Fugal Overture ’’—not that 
the fugality of the thing was very plain to see. A pause. It 
is nearly as exciting as the start of Beckett v. Carpentier. 

This is of course an extreme instance, Mr. Bennett's 
little joke. And yet it is not so much of a joke. Mr. 
Bennett does constantly give the impression that he 
does not recognize any difference in the sorts of 
excitement produced by a boxing match and an 
eagerly awaited new opera. One is perhaps a little 
amazed that a mind of which this can be said should 


A great 


_ find any excitement in an opera at all. 


The truth is that he is a *‘ Card.’’ It pleased Denry 
Machin to go to Manchester to have his hair cut, 
and it pleases Mr. Bennett to go to Paris for his 
literature. (But not always: this book contains a 
sound conservative judgment on Marcel Proust.) The 
best is good enough for him, but he values it more 
because it is the best than for itself, and so long as 
they are both really the best obtainable a book stands 
for him on the same level as skill in capillotomy. 
And why not? This mental condition has produced a 
vividly interesting writer. Stendhal (I think) said 
that charlatanry added to genius was like a nought 
placed behind a digit: it multiplied it by ten. If this 
is so, what is the multiplying power of a little 
vulgarity added to genius? 

There is one additional point in this book, aside 
from the general argument, which deserves to be 
mentioned. Mr. Bennett congratulates himself on his 
astuteness in persuading several newspaper proprietors 
to back the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. And then 
he says: 

Not long since we presented the finest play of modern times, 
and one illustrious organ, the property of a prominent share- 
holder, described it as ‘‘ fatuous drivel.’? I was moved to 
complain seriously about this outrage. But did I get any 
redress? I did not. 

This is a rather serious matter. Did Mr. Bennett 
expect any? And what would he say of any other 
theatrical proprietor who used his influence with news- 
paper proprietors to suppress unfavourable notices of 
his productions? 
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A NOTABLE VICTORIAN 


Frederic Harrison: Thoughts and Memories. By 
Austin Harrison. Heinemann. os. 6d. net. 


RITTEN in rather a slipshod style, this book is 

remarkable as an evocation of a son and a father. 
Mr. Harrison gives us brilliant little sidelights on the 
inner life and manners of a notable Victorian, and has 
a wonderful memory for his own early days. His atti- 
tude to the Victorians, being now usual, does not sur- 
prise us, but it is far from convincing in detail. Ex 
uno disce omnes is not a safe maxim, and Frederic 
Harrison was in a peculiar position. Unlike many of 
his distinguished contemporaries, he was, we gather, 
sufficiently well off not to be anxious about making a 
living. He was isolated by his French creed of Com- 
tism, and to the general observer seemed too superior 
to be approached. If he had ever had a serious illness 
which meant reliance on others, or had been tired, or 
had, as his son says, learnt to smoke, he might have 
been less irritable. His outbursts lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Victorians always lost their tempers ! 
Entirely just and helpful to his sons, he could not 
speak to them freely, nor they to him. The poignancy 
of this reserve is strikingly developed here. A home 
was surely unusual in which the familiar abbreviations 
of ‘‘ father ’’ and ‘‘ mother ’’ were not used. There 
father knew no fairy-tales, too, a taboo probably due 
to the ‘ Parents’ Assistant ’’ of Miss Edgeworth, and 
subsequently reversed by Ruskin. A career lacking 
many of the usual tastes and ambitions of cultivated 
men seems odd, but this record shows, we think, 2 dis- 
tinctly happy life. Frederic Harrison was decidedly a 
Puritan, and distrusted theatres, so that he must, we 
think, have been sometimes vexed about confusion 
with his namesake of the Haymarket. He could be 
generous, for we learn that when his friend Bridges 
did not get a First at Oxford he was helped to win 
an Arnold Essay. Harrison had made copious notes 
for the subject and handed them over. The question 
whether this was quite a moral proceeding does not 
seem to have been raised. 

There is a charming account of the mother, with 
amusing details of the distress she inflicted by putting 
strange clothes on her children. Other Victorian boys 
suffered much in the same way from long hair and too 
many frills. |The Greenaway style may have been 
pretty, but it was absurdly unpractical. Mr. Harrison 
considerably overrates Oxford as the ruler of the 
national intellect. It had nothing to do with Darwin, 
the greatest influence of the century, or with Spencer, 
Carlyle, and other searching spirits. George Eliot was 
a particular friend of the family: so we are surprised 
to find her described as ‘* perhaps even more sensation- 
ally lionized than is to-day the best jazz-dancer of the 
metropolis.’”” As a matter of fact, Lewes (not 
‘* Lewis ’’) kept her closely secluded in St. John’s 
Wood, a Sibyl only talking to carefully selected 
visitors. Mr. Harrison chooses a passage of Matthew 
Arnold for censure as odd in style. He objects to the 
august drama of life. Yet he praises Marcus 
Aurelius, who ends his ‘ Meditations ’ with this very 
figure. Irritated as we are from time to time by loose 
writing and crude generalizations, we close the book 
with admiration for its insight and choice of significant 
occasions. It is a pity that there is no index to recall 
Gissing as a tutor and encounters with Lord Morley 
and Henry James. 


A GOOD MAN 
The Memoirs of Sir David Erskine of Cardross. 
Edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
APPY, it has been said, is the nation that has no 


history. Happier still, perhaps, is the man who 
has no biography. There is much truth in Mare 


Antony’s sad plaint that 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The gocd is oft interred with their bones, 
Certain it is that the life story of a good man—uynless 
perchance he were a saint and wrought miracles—jg 
apt to prove somewhat dull reading, and hitherto no 
claim of supersanctity has been made on behalf of §;; 
David Erskine of Cardross, nor does he appear to haye 
been invested with miraculous powers. Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine, in seeking to enlist our interest in her dis. 
tinguished kinsman, commands our sympathy. 

For, after all, the best that can be said about Sir 
David Erskine is that he was a good man—which js 
perhaps more than can be said of most of us. The 
Victorian age was an age prolific in good men, and 
Sir David was (to use a phrase of a somewhat later 
date) ‘‘ one of the best.’’ He had all sorts of engaging 
traits. ‘‘ He was full of human kindness and of 
humour,’’ writes the Archbishop of York, in a preface 
to this volume, ‘‘ he delighted in all sorts of human 
society.’ This amiability must have endeared him to 
his friends, but it is of little interest to the general 
public, to whom Sir David Erskine of Cardross is now 
hardly even a name. 

Born in 1838—a year after Queen Victoria’s acces- 
sion to the throne-—he was one of the typical figures 
of the Victorian era. He shared to the full the com. 
placency, the security and (be it added) the sincerity of 
that fortunate time. He was cradled in politics and as 
Serjeant-at-Arms served the House of Commons with 
a whole-hearted devotion. He was interested in such 
subjects as Queen Victoria, Coronations and Parlia- 
mentary procedure. He disliked Radicals, though he 
was too polite to say so in public. The Labour move- 
ment, the ravages of free-thought and the growth of 
Internationalism—these things he was_ mercifully 
spared. It is unlikely that he would have understood 
them; it is certain that he would have detested them. 

A happy man he appears to have been—happy alike 
in his family relationships and in the performance of 
his public duties. Once only was his suave dignity 
seriously challenged. Let Mrs. Steuart Erskine tell 
the story: 

Mr. Erskine had often to conduct strangers round the House, 
always taking pains to explain the procedure and the various 
points of interest. On one occasion an American whom he had 
been asked to show round said to him at the end: “‘ Say, would 
half a pound be any use to you?” 

It was probably the most disturbing moment in Sir 
David’s active and honourable career. 

Mrs. Steuart Erskine has performed her task as 

biographer with admirable discretion. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE 


Cadet lo Commodore. By Albert B. Armitage. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 


UST eighty years ago Thackeray dedicated his 

book of Eastern travel to the captain of the ship on 
which he had gone out, in these words: ‘‘ If the noble 
Company in whose service you command (and whose 
fleet alone makes them a third-rate maritime power 
Europe) should appoint a few admirals in their navy, 
I hope to hear that your flag is hoisted on board one 
of the grandest of their steamers.’’ It may be possible 
that the P. & O. took a hint from this passage when 
they introduced the supreme rank of Commodore, “‘ the 
blue ribbon of the ocean,” which the author of this 
bluff and breezy autobiography obtained as the just 
reward of an adventurous and meritorious career. Ina 
brief foreword Lord Inchcape, the present head of the 
P. & O., records his profound admiration for Captain 
Armitage and all that ‘‘ band of brothers ”’ to whieh 
he belongs—a feeling which will be fully shared by @ll 
who have journeyed much on the vessels of the P. & O., 
or for that matter on any British line. ‘* Without 


the high character, steadfastness and sea sense of 
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such men, qualities growing naturally with their pas- 


e from rank to rank in the pursuit of their calling, | 


| 


the ensign, red or blue, under which they sail would | 


not be, in the eyes of seafarers of all nations, the proud 
emblem that it is to-day.’’ 

Captain Armitage has written a lively, and enter- 
taining book, full of good stories and shrewd observa- 
tions on the people who go about the Seven Seas on 
their lawful—or other—occasions. He leaves his 
reader with many curious memories—the Duke of 
Manchester knitting busily on deck, the Kaiser putting 
out his tongue in a rage, the artful simplicity of 
Kitchener, the parting gift of that fascinating Ameri- 
can widow, the enthusiasm of the returning Australian 
troops for their ‘* old Skip,’’ the ‘‘hounds of hell ”’ 
who sank one of his dearest commands. Admirable is 
the sketch of the late Sir Thomas Sutherland and his 
notoriously blunt manners, telling querulous captains 
that they had better go and command their own yachts, 
remarking to an official who rushed out to do the polite 
that he did not seem to have much business, but withal 
achief who never blamed his captains for caution and 
who somehow won all their hearts for ‘‘ Tommy.’’ 

Captain Armitage tells us that he was actuated in 
writing mainly by the hope that his life-story might be 
of some use to youngsters who were thinking of going 
to sea, but who were discouraged by ‘‘ the common 
impression that romance and adventure are no longer 
to be found on the oceans.’’ There could be no surer 
corrective for such an idea than the perusal of these 
stirring pages, which show from the writer’s actual ex- 
perience that ‘‘ a sailor’s life is a man’s life, a life still 
full of peril, romance and adventure; a life which takes 
him to every country in the world, broadens his mind 
and educates him in the best sense of the word. It 
brings him of all men the closest to Nature and to a 
knowledge of the Great Creator; the Architect of the 
Unseen.’”” Money-grubbing is out of the pictures for 
him, but there are compensations: ‘‘ every nice girl 
loves a sailor.’’ Perhaps the best pages are those 
which describe Captain Armitage’s experiences in 
Polar exploration, first with the Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition and afterwards with Captain Scott. His 
loyal enthusiasm for Scott, his admiration of Nansen, 
“ too big to be mean,’’ his account of the cabal against 
Scott, and his excellent thumbnail portrait of Lord 
Northcliffe all make good reading. His description of 
a merchant-captain’s war-work is full of interest. In- 
deed, few more picturesque records of life in the 
merchant service have been published, and we cordially 
commend Captain Armitage’s work to our readers. 


JUNGLES AND RAILWAYS 


Six Years in the Malay Jungle. By Carveth Wells. 
Heinemann. os. 6d. net. 


R. CARVETH WELLS, sent out to Malaya to 

survey a route for a railway from Penang to 
Bangkok, has been as unfortunate as most travellers 
East of Suez. He tells us that his lectures on Malaya 
were counted exaggerations in Chautauqua, while 
even Malays have flung the word ‘‘ Bohong ”’ (liar) at 
him. One would imagine that natives of the Malay 
Peninsula, surrounded as they are by weird and won- 
derful incredibilities, would be the last to atcuse others 


of imposing on their credulity: or do they think they | 


have a monopoly? Little wonder Mr. Wells exclaims, 
“T hesitate to set down the things I know to be true.”’ 
But after telling us how his Malayan stories were re- 
ceived in New York State, and in what manner his 
accounts of New York were received by Malays, he 
conquers his hesitation and continues thus : 
The only reason I can give for the strange things that are 
to be seen in the Malay Peninsula is that Nature seems to have 
completely upset by the absence of any marked seasons. 
You will find birds nesting in one tree and the same kind of 
bird moulting in another. You may have a tree in your garden 


with fruit upon it, while your next-door neighbour has the 

same kind of tree just blossoming. One of the Malay birds, a 

small parrakeet called the serindit, actually sleeps upside down ! 

Another bird, called the bustard quail, is peculiar because the 

female is larger than the male; she lays the eggs but he sits 

on them, and during the mating season the females do the 
fighting for the males—everything is wrong! 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Wells is quite correct in 
calling the Semang Negritos ‘‘ the lowest form of 
human being in the world.’’ Other aboriginals are in 
strong competition for that honour. He has done 
science good service, however, in securing photographs 
(and unposed ones) of these little-known people. The 
book is full of interest and amusement. To the old 
traveller who knows his Penang, Kuala Lumpur, 
Kuala Lipis, etc., the book will be an echo of his own 
past joys; to those who do not voyage, it will bring 
the Malays and their country in an entertaining and 
truthful form. 


MALICE AND CHARM 
By Richard Aldington. 


Voltaire. 
6s. net. 


OLTAIRE and his literary fortune, the most 

astounding that has ever been, can hardly be 
treated in the usual way of biography mingled with 
criticism. It is the incomparable comedian who will 
not let you go; or your time is spent in sorting his 
endlessly repetitive writings into their departments 
and examining each of these in turn. Mr. Aldington 
accordingly divides his skilful little book in halves. 
His detail is well selected and accurate. If anything, 
he is almost too impartial and aloof. It is as if he 
resisted the fascination of his subject. And he wil! 
not join the English and French critics whose blame 
outruns their praise. One seems to miss some chapter 
in which trait should be piled upon trait, and contradic- 
tion upon contradiction, till the whole man in his 
mobility emerges. For, after all, Voltaire the multi- 
form is still one. Intense egoism served by a most 
agile intelligence: so he might be described. At no 
single moment is he capable of self-oblivion and devo- 
tion to anything larger than himself. Lacking all dis- 
interestedness, reverence, and love, he fails to be 
among the artists. Nor can he be among the thinkers. 
He coquets and pleases; pirouets on his heels and 
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answers serious questions with airy jests. A genius 
for business, he is unscrupulous in feathering his finan- 
cial nest and organizing his reputation, prudent and 
insolent by turns, the unconscionable liar throughout. 
A bourgeois aristocrat contemptuous of the people, 
and with no settled opinions of his own, he impresses 
himself upon Europe, not guiding it, but adroitly 
catching the wind of public opinion. He profits by all 
abuses before denouncing them. Always you spy self- 
seeking and intolerance behind the humanity he advo- 
cates, as you spy malice behind his charm. And his 
amazing fortune continues after his death. He is 
popular, representative, having no opposition except 
the discipline of Rousseau and the wise who look ask- 
ance at both. 


With the work as with the man, one has no sooner 
affirmed anything than one must shade it away towards 
its opposite. Mr. Aldington maintains the cool judg- 
ment. 
politician, perhaps he might have recognized more fully 
the limitations, the inconsistencies, the prejudices of 
the arch-enemy of prejudice. Be that as it may, there 
is something of interest on every page. He is novel 
in pleading for the burlesque epic of ‘ La Pucelle,’ and 
personal in finding more charm than others do in the 
occasional verse. 
tion for the correspondence and the Contes. 
deed is Voltaire in the full display of himself. Never 
has esprit, witty intelligence, malice and charm found 
such easy and limpid expression. You cannot but be en- 


tertained, even though you spare your thanks to the | 


With Voltaire when most Voltaire, there | Much the same thing—of everybody. 


is no competitor save Anatole France, who, however,  love-affair between Ingham’s wife and the new mis- 


entertainer. 


Rightly he reserves his chief admira- | 


Here in- | Tabernacle pulled down after much debate and super- 


Dealing with the historian, the philosophe, the | 


took Renan as well as Voltaire for master; could mock | 


with Lucian and be delicately moved by medieval 
legend and piety. 


GAY DOG’S DELIGHT 


London’s Latin Quarter. By Kenneth Hare. 
Illustrated by Dorothea St. John George. The 
Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


R. KENNETH HARE is evidently a gay dog. 

He has lived in Chelsea and travelled to Soho. 
Like Falstaff and Mr. Justice Shallow he has heard the 
chimes at midnight. He has been to the Cave of Har- 
mony and seen Miss Elsa Lanchester disguised as a 
cannibal. He has even been to night-clubs, like the 
Ham-bone, and thinks these places can be quite de- 
lightful, but he asks himself ‘‘ whether the emotional 
element does not swamp the intellectual.’’ This is a 
grave question, Mr. Shallow, and the answer, we 
believe, is in the affirmative. However, Mr. Hare has 
had his mental fights and brought back a straw or two 
from the conversation of the Great. Once he exchanged 
a sentence with Mr. Charles Garvice in the lavatory cf 
the Authors’ Club and that, of course, was something 
to put in a book. ‘‘ One of the jolliest parties I re- 
member was organized by my brother Maurice, who 
had edited a volume on Chatterton for the Clarendon 
Press.’’ There now! It is not everybody heard cry- 
ing ‘‘ So-ho-ho and a bottle of benedictine!’’ who 
thinks it necessary to take his tablets with him when- 
ever he goes in search of the midnight chimes, but 
Mr. Hare seems so blithely generous and so confident 
in the importance of his Bohemian wanderings that it 
would be almost cruel to suggest that gay dogs should 
not bark so loud in public. His illustrator, Miss 
Dorothea George, shows a happy knack for missing 
the point. She can reduce the striking facade of Mr. 
Augustus John to the depths of commonplace and her 
impression of Mr. Epstein suggests only a startling 
and dyspeptic hen. This seems to us rather a queer 


book to offer the public at the price of fifteen shillings, 
but it leaves no doubt whatever that Mr. Kenneth 
Hare is indeed a very gay dog. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


One Tree. By A. M. Allen. Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Great Gatsby. By F. Scott Fitzgerald, 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Red Cord. By Thomas Grant Springer, 
Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. net. 


Laughter and Tears. By The Hon. Mrs. Lionel 
Guest. The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 


ISS ALLEN’S last novel, ‘ Silhouette,’ was an 

intensive study of two or three characters trans. 
planted by circumstances into alien surroundings, Ip 
* One Tree’ she has changed her method. Silhouette 
has given way to panorama; contemporary inter. 
national politics have yielded to the religious questions 
which vexed and delighted an east Lancashire village 
in the early eighteen-’eighties. We see the prosperous 
inhabitants of Black Dip, very much in the round, 
clustering about One Tree Tabernacle; we follow the 
history of their discontents and aspirations, see the 


seded by an elegant Gothic structure, see Mr. Ellis 
Ingham forsake his small house in the town for a larger 
breezier house on the hills. About these happenings 
we know the comments and opinions—which were 
But as to the 


sioner, who made so many converts to the chapel with 
the help of his good looks and his sermons on Hell— 
we are in a privileged position denied to most of the 
villagers. 

Too privileged, perhaps. Miss Allen analyses the 
incident with immense care, demonstrates its possi- 
bilities of tragedy and ecstasy, is never silly about it, 
never too lenient, never too severe. But she does not 
make it live. Whether as a concession to a changing 
moral code, or from conviction, she does not choose to 
regard the infatuation of Lizzie for the missioner as 
wrong in itself; so she finds a moral scape-goat in the 
character of Lizzie’s lover, a vain, shallow, worthless 
creature, a philanderer with the gift of the gab. Thus 
the situation which Hawthorne faced so squarely in 
‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ does not arise; there is no sense 
of holiness divided against itself, there is only the 
spectacle of a strictly-brought-up young woman falling 
in love with a cad. She was a Puritan, it is true, and 
felt that all desires were material for the exercise ot 
self-denial; and in this particular instance, having re- 
gard to the missioner’s character, she was clearly 
right. The missioner is not a solid enough figure to 
stand for immorality, but he makes a convenient Aunt 
Sally for the missiles which the self-righteous, at 
moments like these, have always ready at hand. 
Whether Lizzie, as a married woman, was wrong to be 
in love with another man, ceases to matter: she was 
obviously wrong to be in love with a man like that. 

Miss Allen has allowed modernism to colour her 
pages with the result that the story seems like an old 
tune played with new harmonies. She cannot fully 
accept the rigidity of Puritan standards, so she com- 
promises with them; she cannot accept the convention 
of making a character a character-part, so she endows 
the members of her chorus with a calculable direction 
of thought rather than with a peculiar turn of phrase; 
and Hannah seems thin after Mrs. Poyser. And her 
power of direct presentation is much inferior to the 
passages of comment and exposition. Her interpreta 
tion of events is always more convincing than the 
events themselves, which are like texts awaiting a dis- 
course. One finds oneself continually measuring the 
effect the book makes by the effect which, if it had 
fulfilled the intentions of the author, it would have 
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made, and there is always a discrepancy. The roots 
of the story are so impressive that, working our way 
round them, we are disappointed to see them crowned 
by a tree of ordinary stature. 

“Miss Allen commands our admiration and respect, 
but Mr. Scott Fitzgerald deserves a good shaking. 
Here is an unmistakable talent unashamed of making 
itself a motley to the view. ‘ The Great Gatsby ’ is 
an absurd story, whether considered as romance, melo- 
drama, or plain record of New York high life. An 
adventurer of shady antecedents builds a palace at a 
New York seaside resort, entertains on a scale which 
Lucullus would have marvelled at but could not have 
approved, and spends untold sums of money, all to 
catch the eye of his one time sweetheart, who lives on 
an island opposite, unhappily but very successfully 
married. At last, after super-human feats of ostenta- 
tion and display, the fly walks into the web. A train of 
disasters follows, comparable in quantity and quality 
with the scale of the Great Gatsby’s prodigies of hos- 
pitality. Coincidence leaps to the helm and throws a 
mistress under a motor-car. The car does not stop, 
which, all things considered, is the most natural thing 
that happens in the book. An injured husband finds 
the Great Gatsby in suicidal mood sitting on a raft in 
his artificial lake and (apparently) forestalls him; any- 
how they are both discovered dead. The elder Gatsby 
is unearthed and gives a pathetic account of his son’s 
early years. All the characters behave as if they were 
entitled to grieve over a great sorrow, and the book 
closes with the airs of tragedy. Mr. Fitzgerald seems 
to have lost sight of O. Henry and hitched his wagon 
to Mr. Arlen’s star. It is a great pity, for even in this 
book, in the dialogue, in many descriptive passages, 
there are flashes of wit and insight, felicities of phrase 
and a sense of beauty. His imagination is febrile and 
his emotion over-strained; but how good, of its kind, 
is his description of Gatsby’s smile, which : 

faceed—or seemed to face—the whole eternal world for an 

instant, and then concentrated on you with an irresistible 

prejudice in your. favour. It understood you just as far 
as you wanted to be understood, believed in you as you would 
like to believe in yourself, and assured you that it had pre- 
cisely the impression of you that, at your best, you hoped 
to convey. 
‘The Great Gatsby ’ is evidently not a satire; but one 
would like to think that Mr. Fitzgerald’s heart is not 
in it, that it is a piece of mere naughtiness. 

Mr. Springer has stolen some of Mr. Bramah’s fire ; 
the speech of his characters is flavoured with the same 
curiosities of Oriental politeness that divert the reader 
of ‘ The Wallet of Kai Lung.’ Unlike ‘ Kai Lung’ 
‘The Red Cord ’ is not a work of art, but it is a toler- 
ably good melodrama. It has ‘‘uplift,’’ for the gallant 
sailor who rescues the heroine from the wicked man- 
darin is an ‘*‘ Outside Kingdom ’’ man, and stands for 
progress ; it is full of local colour, and it is exceedingly 
outspoken. It is Chinese life arranged for an American 
film; China supplying the letter, America the spirit. 

Of Mrs. Lionel Guest’s rather unequal short stories, 
‘Laughter and Tears,’ those which have Africa for 
their scene are decidedly the best. There is a good 
deal of crude humour in ‘ The Listening-in Machine.’ 
It shows a jolly robustiousness unusual in a woman 
writer, and an eye which takes pleasure in observing. 
Mrs. Guest moves us to laughter more readily than to 
tears; could she be divided, her humorous self would 
make short work of the tragic stories, were it given 
them to read. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Life’s Fitful Fever. By Margaret Wynne Nevinson. Black. 
lds. net. 

THE flood of reminiscences continues not, presumably, with- 
out justification of popular support. Mrs. Nevinson takes the 
matter seriously, avoids mere gossip, and has the right to be 
heard. The Suffrage Movement has ceased to be politics and 
become history, and she was in the thick of it. Therefore her 
memories are of value and the bitterness of her experience 


THE GRAMOPHONE AS 
LANGUAGE TEACHER 


H. G. WELLs 
AND A FULFILLED PROPHECY 


It is a sorry thought for most of us who are inter- 
ested in the current of world affairs in these stimulat- 
ing times that the thought, opinion and events of the 
world outside our shores must remain unknown to us, 
except such small proportion as drifts through to us 
in translation. 

While transport and communication conspire to 
bring the nations continually closer together, the 
barrier of language keeps us largely strangers to each 
other. 

How is the French public opinion reflected in its 
journals? What has the newest philosopher in Ger- 
many to contribute to our store of wisdom? What is 
the message of the Spanish novelist whose book, the 
critics tell us, is ‘* vital ’’? 

We must remain in ignorance because we can speak 
and read no language but our own. 

Cardinal Mezzofanti said: ‘‘ When I have learned 
a new language I feel I have gained a new world.’’ 

We reply, ‘‘ Ah, when . . . ! But I’m a busy man, 
I couldn’t spare the time to settle to the study of a new 
language. And I confess the prospect of grammar all 
over again, the laborious learning of words and con- 
structions, daunts me not a little. . . .”’ 

Do you know that you can now learn any of the lead- 
ing languages, without effort or difficulty, by a method 
that gives you a rapid grasp of the language, a prac- 
tical grasp, and a perfect accent too? 

H. G. Wells surely foresaw this new method—the 
Linguaphone method—when he said, in ‘‘ The Salvag- 
ing of Civilisation ’’ : ‘‘ The modern school would have 
quite a considerable number of gramophones . . . for 
language teaching.’’ For the Linguaphone method is 
just that—learning by hearing the new language 
spoken continually in your own home, on your own 
gramophone. Now, Mr. Wells has examined the 
Linguaphone method and his appreciation is summed 
up in one word: ‘‘ Admirable ’’ ! 

A Linguaphone course consists of a series of 
records dealing with everyday subjects, situations and 
needs. Whenever you have a moment to spare you 
slip one of these records on your gramophone, and 
follow, in a special pictorial text book, the speaking 
of a cultured native teacher. 

The text book contains, side by side with the printed 
text, composite pictures illustrating the various persons, 
objects and actions described in the text. With the 
aid of these pictures you learn to associate the appear- 
ance of things with the appropriate word-sounds. This 
is the truly natural way of learning a language, the 
way you first, as a child, learned your own mother 
tongue. 

The results of the method are astonishing. Under 
this tireless tutor mastery becomes easy. Quite soon 
you find yourself able to speak fluently, to understand 
others, and even to read and write correctly. 

No one need now be doomed to a limited, strictly 
national outlook. Enter into a wide knowledge and 
understanding through the gate of languages. 

You can learn by this method French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Esperanto and Afrikaans. 

Fullest details of the new method will be sent free on 
application to the Linguaphone Institute, 148 Napier 
House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Advt. 
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does not diminish their weight as evidence. She was the first 
woman chosen to adjudicate ai Criminal Petty Sessions in 
London, and she has toured America in order to gather informa- 
tion about legal administration and penal reform. Unfortu- 
nately she shows no particular talent for descriptive writing, 
and her statements are baldly set down in a jerky fashion that 
has no literary grace to commend it. Has the example of the 
popular Press become infectious with its abominable habit of 
breaking up the type at every full stop? One frequently sees 
books now in which the writer thinks it necessary to start a 
new paragraph with almost every sentence. Mrs. Nevinson 
often has eight or even more paragraphs to a page, and this 
makes a most unsightly sheet. 


George Whale, 1849-1925. Edited by E. Clodd and others. Cape. 
9s. net. 


GEORGE WHALE, a well-to-do Woolwich solicitor who made 
a name as a speaker in literary societies, was a man of wide 
reading, and produced one or two well-written papers here 
reprinted. He was also a leading spirit in the Rationalist Press 
Association. These things would not suffice alone to procure a 
tribute to him like this book. It was his kindly and humorous 
personality that won the regard of many. He beamed through 
his spectacles, like Mr. Pickwick, and does not seem to fit in 
very well with Mr. Robertson’s hard assertions against Christian- 
ity. What evidence, we wonder, had Dean Inge for the con- 
clusion—twice repeated here—that before the war the pulpit 
never spoke of the after-life? We think that Whale published 
a book of the sayings of great men, but it is not mentioned. 
A proof-reader should have halted at the words quoted from 
Macaulay: ‘‘ Of foreign travel Johnson spoke with the force 
and boisterous contempt of romance.’’ It is nonsense as it 
stands. Read “ fierce for force and ignorance for 
** romance.”’ 


John Selden: Ad Fletam Dissertatio. By David Ogg. Cambridge 
University Press. 20s. net. 


SELDEN was one of the most learned men of an age when it 
was still possible to cover the whole field of human knowledge 
in a lifetime. Born before the Armada, and dying under Crom- 
well’s protectorate, he took, like other constitutional lawyers, 
a part in the political struggles of his time ; his ‘History of Tithes’ 
brought him before the High Commission, and he was one of the 
nine members imprisoned by Charles in 1629. He became 
Keeper of the Records in 1643, a position to which we owe 
perhaps the work which has just been reprinted, with an abridged 
translation, in the series of ‘ Cambridge Studies in English Legal 
History.’ The book is particularly interesting to students of the 
influence of Roman and Canon Law on the Common Law of 
England, but it also bears on the history of continental juris- 
prudence. ‘ Fleta’ itself is a puzzling compendium of Bracton, 
and we are not yet in agreement as to the date of its composi- 
tion or as to a possible author. Selden’s introduction goes far 
beyond the limits of the book to place it in its proper perspective 
among medieval law books. Mr. Ogg’s Introduction is a most 
valuable summary of the questions raised by a study of Selden 
and the answers we are able to give them, and the modern refer- 
ences to Selden’s text cover almost as wide a reading as that 
of his author. Readers who only know Selden by the ‘ Table 
Talk ’ may get some idea of his vast learning, and those who 
have not had that good fortune may be congratulated on the 
pleasure to come. 


The Devil that Slumbers. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THREE friends are sitting together when this story opens: a 
Harley Street specialist, a French detective, and an English 
journalist, and these three are mixed up in the attempted 
solution of the mysteries which begin to crowd round them. A 
diamond, sealed up in a package left in a bank, is found to 
be missing when the box is opened; then an organization for 
blackmailing millionaires in the manner of Robin Hood for the 
benefit of the proletariat begins to murder one or two of them 
at a time announced beforehand, and lastly the Prime Minister 


By H. Warner Allen, Hamilton. 


and a great newspaper proprietor are kidnapped and held to | 


ransom. The puzzle is that the success of these attempts 
depends on unforeseen and voluntary actions of the victims. 
The book is eminently readable, and the scene where the im- 
prisoned Prime Minister takes the opportunity of telling the 
newspaper lord exactly what he thinks of him is alone worth 
the price of the book. 


The Bluc Bungalow. By William 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS mystery story stands out among the recent works of 
Mr. Le Queux with considerable prominence. It is interesting 
from the first page to the last, it has a hero, suspected of the 
murder at the Blue Bungalow who refuses to explain himself, is 
tried for his life and acquitted, who Still refuses to justify him- 
self in the eyes of the woman who loved him and believed in 
him. The murder is that of a mysterious lady, and as the tale 
progresses we find her involved in a far-spreading chain of 
crime; while only at the end of the book are we allowed to see 


Le Queux. Hurst and 
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the links which bound her with the hero and the arch-crimina| 
in the web of fate. There is not a dull page in the 

and readers seeking a pleasant relief from the fashionable fiction 
of the day will find it here. 


The Art of Water Colour Painting. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. net. 


IT is clear that Mr. Lintott is competent to write op 
his subject, and has plenty of material to his hand; py 
he presents it without logical sequence. His critical studies 
are patchy but interesting, and his selection of illustrations dis. 
plays a refined and catholic taste. The book forms one of the 
excellent Universal Art Series, and it is to be recommended both 
to the student and amateur of water-colour. 


By E. Barnard Lintoy, 


Arabian Medicine and its Influence on the Middle Ages, Ry 
Donald Campbell. 2 vols. Kegan Paul. 21s. net. j 


THIS book deals with a subject which, though not up. 
studied, still awaits comprehensive and adequate treatment, 
The writer of such a treatise must be widely and deeply read, 
an expert not only in medieval medicine but in the real science 
of health which this masked, an Arabic scholar knowing his 
texts from beginning to end and able to disentangle from the 
corruptions of copyists the words written by the author. 4 
combination of qualities such as this is rare, and hardly to be 
hoped for; there is little evidence of them in the work before 
us. The book will have a certain value for readers who have 
not access to the volumes from which it has been compiled, but 
it is ill-digested, repeats itself often, and has the air of a 
hasty compilation from sources not always understood ; witness 
the curious way in which the MSS. are described. Dr. Camp- 
bell ought to have given much more work to his book, or have 
left it unpublished. 


Everybody’s Dog Book. Collins, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Sporting Terriers. 

net. 


The Alsatian. By David Brockwell. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAJOR DAWSON’S book, which was first published in 1922, 
is a complete guide for the dog owner. Breeding, training, and 
showing are fully dealt with, as well as the ordinary care of a 
sick or a sound dog. The author has a first-hand knowledge of 
his subject, and those who follow his advice will avoid many 
of the difficulties incidental to the keeping and training of dogs. 
‘ Sporting Terriers ’ covers a more limited field; but here again 
the author writes from personal experience. He touches on 
the history and evolution of the terrier—the ‘‘ chien de terre” 
or “chien de terrier” of old French writers—and the best 
manner of breaking him for sporting purposes. Mr. Brockwell 
concerns himself with the Alsatian or Police Dog. He illustrates 
the points of this dog with diagrams, and outlines the most 
successful systems of breeding, rearing and training. Each of 
these books is interesting, and should be of practical use to 
the uninitiated. 


By Major A. J. Dawson. 


By Pierce O’Conor. Hutchinson. 4s. 64. 
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A Splendid 
: Future. 


The steady pro- 

gress of 110 years 

has led to the en- 
viable financial position which the Scot- 
tish Widows Fund now enjoys. Nothing 
stands in the way of further progress 
and increased prosperity, and the future 
Bonus prospects were never more 
favourable. If your life is not 
adequately insured, write for full 
particulars, stating exact age. 


Scottish Widows Fund. 


Founded 1815. 


ic 


Funds 25 Millions 3 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. = 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh = 
(G. ]. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary) s 
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» book, A FASCINATING BOOK 


> fiction 8vo. Price 12/6 net 
THE COURTSHIPS of Faber & Gwyer 
“a QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By MARTIN HUME 


mg = In this luminous and absorbing book the author BOOKS IN ABOUT TO BE 
studies shows how Elizabeth, by flirtations with ; eligible DEMAND AND F G PUBLISHED 
ons dis. suitors, managed to tide over a very critical period 
of the of our history. 
ed both It is a fascinating account of a statecraft inspired 
by a cool head and a most inordinate feminine vanity. 
by BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 
“4 GREAT BOOK ” , J 
Demy 8vo. Price 18/. net 
Ps Ry 
MALIGNANCY AND EVOLUTION Patience 
H H T lated by E. G. A with a H Betioc 
A Biological Inquiry into the Nature and Causes The  life-story of le oe French 
r legs. ’s spirit has risen 
ing his “A great book.’’—Professor Sir ARTHUR KEITH. record of suffering and self-conquest. 7s. 6d. net 
om the ‘* A remarkable book.’’—Daily News. ‘This book is the record of almost inconceivable suffering, 
“Mr. Morley Roberts is” among the foremost 
y to be biological thinkers of the time.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘This book is too terrible to read.’ It is terrible, but it should 
10 have NEW NO VELS simplicity, and goodness.'—The Times 
Price 7/6 net each 
Be First Enormous Edition Exhausted > 
—— Second Impression. (30,000 copies) by Sir JAMES MACKENZIE, m.0., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., etc. 
imp- 


ie. THE SONS OF THE SHEIK The Basis of Vital Activity 
By E. M. HULL, author of ‘‘ The Sheik ”’ 


A review of five years’ work at the St. Andrew's Institute for 
Clinical Research. This most important addition to medical 


. literature is a record of the last work undertaken by the greatest 
Collins. NEILSON heart specialist of recent times: it is his final contribution to the 
4s. 64 By ELISSA LANDI science of medicine. (March 2nd.) 6s. net 

“If Nemtson is a first novel it is a book of very 
sd. net. unusual promise. . . . The style is uniformly brilliant.’’ S . | I 
n 1929, Sunday Times. ocla nsurance 
and Daily Telegraph.‘ The gods are kind to Miss 
re of a Elissa Landi. . . . Her first book introduces us to a a report of a conference arranged by The League of Nations 
and | nion and held at The London School of Economics, November 
edge of writer of considera a gn p Bee oo 23-26, 1925, on the subject of ‘ Social Insurance in its National 
| many It is an arresting piece of work. = oo and in ~~ ~ the =. of the 
f ; Spectator.—** Charming . . the love passages are nternational Labour Organization o' League of Nations.’ 
tin sate te With an introduction by Professor muRRAY. Set. 


hes on 
tere” FINE RAIMENT 
By JOHN MORTON LEES NEW FICTION 


ockwell 
strates This is a story of the North Country that has a by H. J. PROUMEN 
e most wide and human appeal. It is as powerful as many 


— _— Arnold Bennett has written about the Five In a S trange Lan d 
ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE With a ae” by Br Barsusse. Translated by 


G. ALLINGHAM. 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON A story of Belgian o.2. in England during the war. We meet 
y 
a variety of interestin, t »’ and undergo the startling ex - 
in the tents of story-tellers, and his new novel, RomMgo ‘ Vivaciously written, beautifully translated and emotionally 
1s Moon VILLAGE, is one of his best. always at fever pitch.'—The Saturday Review. 
| From the time when the hero changes his plans ‘A brilliant blend of tragedy and satire ... ruthless but con- 
about eloping, and runs away from his bride-to-be, vincingly realistic.'"—The Sketch. 


instead of with her, the story never flags. 


THE DRIVEN by PETER TRAILL 
By ALBERTA STEDMAN EAGAN Tie Spark 


This dramatic new novel, by the author of that suc- 


cessful story, ‘‘ The Sweetened Cup,” makes an even In contrast with that common topic of the modern novel, the 
wider appeal than its predecessor. decay of the English landed gentry, the author of ‘ The Divine 
Spark’ builds his story upon the tenacity of tradition and its 


By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 


_““ T have to thank her for two hours of very pleasant by ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK 
light entertainment.’’—Punch. 


Packed with laughter.’’—Observer. Wint r Wheat 
FORTUNE’S YELLOW 


A story of peasant life in Buckinghamshire, strong in its emotion, 


By EVELYN S. SCHAEFFER ond reproducing the true of its 

ie . : changing seasons. (Published February 16.) 7s. 6d. met 

K Excellent for a wakeful night... . It is well * Miss Adcock writes very quietly, but her Nancy is a beautiful 

written.”—The Times Literary Supplement. study, and a living woman. ... The working out of the story 

} is done with imagination and "delicacy. '—The Times Literary 
A POWERFUL NOVEL Supplement. 


The STRENGTH of the HILLS 
By WILLIAM CROYLAND 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
148 STRAND, LONDON 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Sarurpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned in 
‘New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) will not, in 
future, be eligible as prises for the Acrostic Competition. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 207 
Two oF THE MASTER Dramatists OF OLD 


By my own act I’m lying stark and cold. 
Clips from Earth-hog’s most portentous name. 
Giving and taking he acquires great fame. 
Now: half of one who human life has taken ; 
Then transpose half of what’s akin to bacon. 

A Turkish judge, in village or in town. 

A porker owned it ere ‘twas melted down. 

Too oft for Envy’s poisoned shafts a mark. 

If such the night, presumably ’twas dark. 


not complying with these Rules will 


Solution of Acrostic No, 205. 


1“ The terrible passage of 


W renc H 
made a deep impression on the mind of 


H Uron 


I nquisito R Napoleon. “‘It was after the passage of 
R ancou R Lodi,” he told Las Casas, ‘‘that the 
L ad idea shot across my mind that I might 
W elru C2 become a decisive actor on the political 
I nfluenz A theatre. Then arose, for the first time, 
N ava N the spark of great ambition.” 
D elug E Alison’s History of Europe, ch. xx. 
2** All ye high fliers, swallows and 
curlews.”’ 


Browning, ‘ A Grammarian’s Funeral.’ 


Acrostic No. 205.—The winner is Mr. G. E. Matheson, Bos- 
kerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has chosen as his 
prize ‘ Why China Sees Red,’ by Putnam Weale, published by 
Macmillan and reviewed in our columns on February 6 under 
the title ‘ The Problem of China.’ 
named this book, 11 chose ‘ Red Soil,’ 9 ‘ Thucydides,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baitho, Bordyke, Boskerris, Carlton, Chip, 
Maud Crowther, Hanworth, Iago, Kirkton, Met, Palus, St. 
Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Varach, and C. J. Warden. 

One Licnt Wronc.—Baldersby, Ceyx, V. H. Coleman, D. L., 
E. K. P., Dolmar, Doric, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, Jeff, 
Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, Martha, Peter, Quis, H. M. Vaughan, 
Tyro, and Zyk. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 204.—One light wrong: Cyril E. Ford. 

OakaprpLe.—The Light required an adjective; ‘ region’ is 
understood. (There is only a comma at the end of Light 8.) 

Tyro.—You misapprehended my meaning. One species of 
Lobelia (Dortmanna) thrives in lakes, other species (especially 
orinus) grow in gardens. 

Dotmar.—The Ister is famous, but I never heard of the 
Arbo. I fail to see how a river could ensure a supply of carbon. 
If there were (or could be) a river in a cistern, the supply of 
water could hardly fail. I don’t think Essence quite so good 
as Epitome. 

Our Fourteenth QuarTerty Competition.—Baitho and 
Carlton tied with 135 points out of a possible 138; next came 
Boskerris, Iago, and C. J. Warden with 134 points, followed by 
John Lennie and Zyk with 131, and Ceyx with 130. The 
winner is the Rev. J. Wallace Kidston, 3 Pembroke Gardens, 
W.8, who is requested to choose any book reviewed by us during 
the past quarter, not exceeding Two Guineas in value. 


Lodi ”’ | 


Twenty-six other competitors 


| 


CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
HERE has been very little expansion of business 
| in the Stock Exchange during the past account 

but investment markets have retained a firm 
tone. This is somewhat surprising, as new issues cop. 
tinue to make their appearance, last month the amounj 
totalling approximately £24,000,000, a considerable 
portion of which has been left in the hands of the yp. 
derwriters. It is extraordinary that those responsible 
for these issues do not study public requirements, The 
latest phase is the growing disposition of borrowers ty 
procure long options to redeem loans, which will be 
exercised only if conversion can be effected at a lower 
rate of interest. An example of this was furnished hy 
the issue of three million pounds by the Liverpool Cor. 
poration in 5% stock at par, redeemable in 1961, the 
Corporation retaining the option to redeem the whole 
in 1941 by giving three months’ notice. It is obvious 
that an option of this nature favours the borrower as 
against the lender. If interest rates fall the loan js 
redeemed at the earliest possible date, and the bor. 
rower is placed in the position of having to find fresh 
security at a time when rates are low. If, on the 
other hand, the reverse is the case, the borrower does 
not pay back the loan till the last possible date and 
the lender is debarred from receiving the higher rate 
of interest that may be ruling. I look anxiously to the 
day when a gilt-edged trustee stock is issued on 
popular lines. 


CENTRAL 
| The directors of Central and West have notified 
| shareholders that they have discovered inaccuracies in 
| 


AND WEST 


| certain of the previous monthly returns, and that the 
January returns will accordingly not be published pend- 
ing an investigation. This is an extremely unpleasant 
incident. Naturally Central and West shares slumped 
heavily, but the damage may possibly spread further, 
as incidents such as this are calculated to undermine 
confidence in a field, and one had certainly hoped that 
such occurrences were no longer possible in South 
Africa. The result of the investigation is awaited with 
anxiety. 


| CHARTERED 

| The Chartered report has been issued. The market 
| was apparently disappointed with the result and the 
| shares have fallen 2s. I consider the market view an 
| erroneous one. The value of Chartered lies in its 
future possibilities, not in its present achievements, 
and the difference of a few thousand pounds in its earn- 
ing capacity fades into insignificance when compared 
| with the progress that is being made in opening up 
| Rhodesia. Actually, the net profit for the year is 
| under three thousand pounds less than that for the 
| 


preceding twelve months after the deduction of an 
item which was included last year although not strict!y 
speaking revenue. The report shows the extent of the 
Chartered Company’s activities and interests. I am 
very optimistic as to the future of Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Chartered Company’s interests here are a0 
asset the future possibilities of which it is impossible 
to gauge. The Company’s railway interests are cer 
| tainly doing well; the gross rates of the Rhodesian, 
| Mashonaland and Beira Railways for 1925 being ovel 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


STUDIES OF 
ENGLISH POETS 


By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., M.A., LL.D., 


formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Third Impression. 20th Thousand 
PERSONAL RELIGION AND 
THE LIFE OF FELLOWSHIP 


By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of 
Manchester. With an Introducticn by the Bishop of 
London. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FAITH OF 
AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC 


By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, D.D., Principal 
of Pusey House. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers 2s. 6d. net. Cloth 4s. net 


FREDERICK LONTON 


By D. W. CROFT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel dealing with Dock Life. 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND, 
1906-1923 


By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, Lecky Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Dublin. New 
and Revised Edition. 8vo. 15s. net 


THE ENGLISH BRASS AND 
COPPER INDUSTRIES to 1800 


By HENRY HAMILTON, M.A., D.Litt. (Glas.) 
With an Introduction by Sir Wittiam AsHLEY. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


AND PHRASES 


Classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition 

By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. NEW 
EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED (1925), 
NEW IMPRESSION (1926) by Samuet 
Rocrt With Frontispiece. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Over Two Thousand new words and phrases have 
been added to this edition 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Super-roy. 8vo. over 600 pages. 25s. net 

“To say that here is a mine of information may be trite, but it is 
true; we may glean more than we shall ever be able to carry. The 
short introduction is a diamond . . . "—Spectator. 

“An undertaking of such magnitude deserves two marks of apprecia- 
tion—one that it is accomplished at all, the other that it is accom- 
plished so thoroughly well.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


““Mr. Magnus’s great enterprise . . . the book is -xtraordinarily com- 
plete.” —Observer, 


THE DAYS OF DICKENS 


By ARTHUR L. HAYWARD 
With 32 full-page plates. Roy. 8vo. 15s. net 
“An animated and entertaining panorama.’"—Daily Telegraph. 
“Not a chapter that will not be read with interest.’"— Westminster 
Gazette. 
“Mr. Hayward's fascirating book.”"—Spectator. 


“ This fine book... the ghosts of the past take flesh."—T. P.'s 
Weekly. 


“A very useful addition to the Dickensian Library."—Sunday Times. 


By the same author—THE 
DICKENS ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Illus. Roy. 8vo. 15s. net. 


VOLTAIRE 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON 
With a Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 
Volume One of the New Series, The Republic of Letters 


“4 closely-packed and glittering study ... it is difficult to imagine 
how the work could have been more attractively done.’’—Daily 
Telegraph, 

“Should displace Morley's Life, and is likely to remain the standard 
English short biography for many years.""—New Statesman. 

*“ The Republic of Letters will be most welcome and useful if it keeps 
to the standard set by Mr. Aldington.""—Observer. 


Prospectus of each of these books free on application 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House : 68-74 Carter Lane, London 
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half a million more than those for 1924 and nearly a 
million more than those for 1923. The Company’s 
tobacco and cotton crop suffered on account of 
abnormal rains, but this is a temporary set-back only. 
I consider at the present price of 26s. 3d. Chartered are 
an exceptionally attractive speculative lock-up. 


HOME AND COLONIAL 


At the Home and Colonial meeting, the chairman 
stated that goods were supplied to the public at a profit 
per pound weight of under 3 of a 1d. When it is noted 
that the net profit of the year amounted to £595,158— 
an increase of nearly £100,000 over that of the previ- 
ous year—the extent of the Company’s turnover can 
be realized. I referred last week to the reports of 
Harrods and Selfridges and expressed the opinion that 
their increased profits showed the increased spending 
power of the masses. The Home and Colonial figures 
provide further proof of this. 


SUDAN PLANTATIONS 


A fortnight ago I drew attention to Sudan Planta- 
tions and recommended a purchase of the shares at 
£8 5s. They are now £8 17s. 6d. They should not, 
in my opinion, be sold as I expect a sustained and 
substantial rise. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 


An outstanding feature of weakness in the oi] market 
of late has been offered by British Controlled shares. 
The explanation given in the market is that the fall 
is due to liquidation on the part of weak holders for 
financial reasons. There has undoubtedly been liquida- 
tion, but I think that a considerable amount of selling 
is due to the fact that holders conversant with the 
position do not consider the shares worth the present 
price. 


AKIMS 

Last year I drew attention to Akim shares when 
they were about 14s. They rose to 24s. 6d. in the 
course of a few weeks and subsequently fell back to 
the present level of about 12s. 6d. Despite this fall 
in price, the Company has in the interval achieved at 
least one very important thing in securing the services 
of an extraordinarily able mining engineer, Mr. Cyril 
Parsons, to inspect the gold reefs said to be located 
in the Company’s areas. I understand that Mr. Par- 
sons, who is now on his way home, is extremely 
pleased with the result of his prospecting, and that he 
anticipates in the reasonably near future being able 
to place before the shareholders some interesting 
information. All mining shares are speculative. West 
African mining shares are more speculative than most ; 
and this particular Company has had a very unenviable 
past; but at the present price its shares certainly 
possess interesting possibilities. 


DUNLOPS 


On January 30 I drew attention to Dunlop shares, 
and recommended them for a three months’ lock-up. 
The shares have since suffered a slight set-back in 
price, but this, I understand, is solely due to 
heavy liquidation brought about by purely financial 
reasons. I am still optimistic as to the future of this 
Company, and believe holders can retain their shares 
with every degree of confidence. I do not look for a 
sensational dividend in the forthcoming report, but 
I do anticipate a disclosure as to the position of the 
Company which will lead to a general opinion that 
at the present level the shares are decidedly under- 
valued. 

Taurus 


MOTORING 


NOVEL DEVICES 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HETHER or not Government action in regard 

to the control and design of motor vehicles 

develops into an Act of Parliament it js jp. 
teresting to note that certain changes are taking place, 
Thus while Triplex ‘* safety ’’ unsplinterable glass has 
had an unrestricted field for the past ten years or so 
the suggestion that all public vehicles and hackney 
motor carriages must be fitted with unsplinterabje 
glass has already resulted in two other concerns pro. 
ducing glass that they claim is unsplinterable. Per. 
haps it will be for the general good if such a clause 
finds its way into an Act of Parliament, for no one firm 
could possibly cater for the whole country. There are 
rumours that the next Budget may bring also increased 
taxation to the goods-carrying and heavy motor-omni- 
bus type of vehicle; paraffin-using carburettors are now 
being investigated by transport engineers in order to 
lessen the running costs of commercial motors by using 
a cheaper form of fuel than petrol. This means that 
quite a number of interesting devices will see the light 
of day again, some of which have rested on the shelves 
of their inventors since their last appearance in 1913, 
when there was a demand for economy in expenditure, 
Some time ago Pratts power oil, which is really motor 
paraffin, found favour with the agricultural community 
as fuel for tractors. As this proved quite satisfactory 
for tractors, there seems no reason why the commer- 
cial engine should not burn it as well. Only, while the 
agricultural tractor lives mostly in the open fields, the 
commercial motor vehicle is more often in towns, and 
therefore the vaporization of the oil must be more 
efficient in eliminating obnoxious smelling waste pro- 
ducts in its combustion than the earlier types of 
paraffin-using carburettors. 

* * * 


With the increase in popularity of the low-priced, 
fully-enclosed motor carriage, automobile engincers are 
finding it increasingly necessary to eliminate engine 
vibration. The closed car emphasizes this fault; so it 
is not surprising to learn that a damping device to pre- 
vent vibration due to the reactionary torque from the 
engine at low speeds has been introduced between the 
engine and the coachwork of the 14 h.p. Hillman car. 
This consists of a broad belt of anti-friction material 
fastened to the near end of the top of the cylinder 
block, and is run over a couple of small drums which 
are rigidly attached on a steel mounting to the front 
end of the body. The ends of the anti-friction strip 
are joined by a coil tension spring, which thus allows 
the band to slide slightly over the small drums while 
at the same time preventing excessive movement. The 
desire of the motoring public for covering of 
a more attractive character than the ordinary 
touring car with rigid celluloid ‘side-curtains has 
induced Salmons and Sons, the coachbuilders, to 
design and patent a new carriage which is styled 
the Tickford all-weather saloon—Tickford being the 
name of a district near Newport Pagnell in Bucking- 
hamshire, where it is built. Provided with a removable 
handle, the leather hood of this body can be opened cr 
closed with ease by a lady without any exertion. Also 
as it is provided with glass windows that can be raised 
or lowered with mechanical winders, it combines 
actually four types of carriages—a touring car, an In- 
internal drive saloon, a limousine, and a landaulette. 
A glass division between the front and rear compart 
ments transforms it into a chauffeur or owner-driver 
car according to whether this is raised or lowered; 
while by an ingenious method of dividing the roof over 
the heads of the rear passengers the back part of the 
hood can be lowered and the remainder left raised as 
in a landaulette. 
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INCLO-AMERICAN O16 COMPANY LTO, 36,QUEEN ANNES CATE, LONDON, S.w 


‘*The World's Best Light Six.’ £16 Tax 


WAVERLEY CARS LTD. (‘310 


TRENMAR GARDENS, WILLESDEN, 
LONDON, N.W. 10 


GLOB 


STATIONERY 
| 


The Best Known 


British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 


Notepaper size,2/-the5-quire any difficulty send 5d. in 

x or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 
ple packet of six sheets of Hyde, Cheshire, when sam- 
notepaper and six envelopes ple packet will be sent 
in assorted colours from through our nearest local 
any stationer, price dd. If agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 


The 14/45 h.p. 


sweeps 
along 
silently, 
smoothly 


It offers the luxury and perfection in 
detail of cars costing twice as much to 
buy and to run. Why not investi- 
gate? Prices range from £550 for 
the 2/3-seater to £760 for the Saloon. 


| THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 
| 61 NEW BOND ST., W.1, & COVENTRY 


No. 6 of a series of advertisements by 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. 


with the famous 


MOTORISTS’ 


SAFEGUARD INSULATION 


CGC. A. \andervell & Co., Acton Vale, London, W.3 


THE 


KEG ROVER 
| Fit and forget | 
You DO 
get better 
running 
on 
EXCELLEN GES 
| 
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YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS LTD. 


YACHT BROKERS 
FOR SALE 


1,800-TON STEAM YACHT, recently reconditioned, with 
1925 reclassification certificates. Very large accommodation. 
Economical consumption. Lying South Coast. Folio S.Y.81 


1,500-TON STEAM YACHT. One of the most luxuriant 
vessels afloat. Twin screw triple expansion engines. Prac- 
tically ready for sea, with full equipment. Foio S.Y.43 


900-TON STEAM YACHT, built 1911, of stcel. Triple 
expansion twin screw engines. Entirely redesigned after 
the war, refitted and finished. Speed about 14 knots. 
Moderate price for quick sale. Seen Solent. Folio S.Y.44 


480-TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 
derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel. Triple 
expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. 2 deckhouses, 3 
saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, and 
one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for imme- 
diate sale. Seen Sclent. Folio S.Y. 60. 


233-TON STEAM YACHT. Built of steel in 1894 by well- 
known builders. Recently passed survey. Teak deck, 
accommodation for 8 and crew. Compound engines. Speed 
10 knots on easy consumption. Immediate delivery. Seen 
Solent. Price £9,000. Folio S.Y.38. 


71-TON STEAM YACHT, 77 ft. x 14 ft. Composite built. 
Deckhouse, saloon and 4 staterooms. Compound engines. 
Speed 10 knots. Price £3,500. Folio S.Y.25 


115-TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6 ins. Built 
recently of teak. Twin Gleniffer engines. 2 saloons, 5 


staterooms. Seen Solent. Price £8,000. Folio M1,275 


52-TON MOBILE HOUSE YACHT. Comfortably fitted 
for party of 4 or 6, and crew. Large saloon, dining saloon, 
two staterooms, bathroom, nice deckhouse. 4 h.p. paraffin 
engine. Speed 7 knots approx. Electric light. Ciarter 
ouly. Seen Solent. Folio H5 


40-FT. MOTOR CRUISER, 8 ft. 3 ins. beam, straight 
bow, canoe stern. Fitted Astle Studebaker engine. Self- 
starter and electric light. Saloon and forecastle, etc. Ex- 
cellent condition. Seen Dublin. Price £350. Folio M58 


16-TON CUTTER, lying Helford, built 1902 by Bond, of 
teak. L.O.A. 47 ft., beam 10 ft. 5 ins., draught 6 ft. 6 ins. 
Sails and gear in good condition, almost new. One dinghy, 
1 cabin, ex-saloon ; headroom 6 ft. ; 2 berths; lead ballast, 
about 2} tons inside, 53 tons on keel ; electric light through- 
out; 20/24 h.p. Ailsa Craig engine with reverse gear 
titted 1923. The vessel throughout is in perfect condition ; 
a handy and well-behaved craft; can be sailed single- 
handed. Price £800 or near offer. Folio AS 


8-TON KETCH, 28 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins. x 5 ft. 6 in. draught, 
Carvel built, of pitch-pine. Straight bow, Loch Fyne stern. 
1 saloon and forecastle. In very sound condition. Well- 
known seaboat. Price £150. Seen Solent. Folio S150 


7-TON YAWL. Well found sea-boat. Equipped for cruis- 
ing. 5 ft. 9 ins. headroom. Large accommodation. 2 
bunks, cot in forecastle. Dinghy. Complete £168. Seen 
Essex. Folio S2 


For further particulars and 
orders to view apply - - 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


’Phone: Gerrard 3157 
Telegrams: Forenaft, London ”’ 


Company Meeting 


V.0.C. HOLDING CO., LIMITED 


LATE DIRECTORS’ PROPOSALS 


An extraordinary general meeting of the V.O.C. Holding 
Company, Limited, was held on the 16th inst. at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., pursuant to the requisition of the holders 
of more than one-tenth of the issued capital for the Purpose 
of considering, and if thought fit (1) passing resolutions disap. 
proving the action of the directors nominated by or connected 
with the Royal Dutch-Shell Group in refusing to supply their 
colleagues on the Board with certain information ; (2) Appointing 
a Committee of Shareholders to inquire as to the most advan. 
tageous arrangements capable of being made for the sale of the 
surplus oil production of the company, and directing the Board 
to supply such Committee with all relevant information; ang 
(3) Establishing the principle that the directors nominated by, 
or connected with, the Royal Dutch-Sheil Group should not vote 
on matters in which the interests of the Group conflicted with 
that of the Company, or on the election of directors intending 
to represent outside shareholders. The Hon. W. H. Samuel 
(the Chairman) presided. 

Mr. A. E. K. Cull, one of the five directors who have 
resigned from the board, explained that the meeting had been 
requisitioned so that those gentlemen might report to the share- 
holders the reason for their resignations, and so that the share. 
holders, by recording their votes in favour of the three resolu- 
tions submitted, might assist in obtaining the most favourable 
terms possible when selling the company’s production to the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group. They had, as a fact, no objection 
to the company being managed by the Royal Dutch-Shell, nor 
did they object to selling the company’s production to that 
group provided as good a price were obtained as could be 
obtained elsewhere. They had been pressing for some time for 
the Board’s consideration of the question of inviting competition 
to the Caribbean Petroleum Company and for detailed estimates 
of transport costs, and they had been informed that information 
would not be given to satisfy the curiosity of certain directors. 
The matter had come to a head when on July 11 he and his 
friends submitted a resolution definitely asking for that informa- 
tion in detail, and were defeated by the votes of the Group 
coupled with the vote of Mr. Stirling, whereupon the Chairman 
of the Company immediately put a counter-resolution offering 
for ten years 3,000,000 barrels per annum to the Group at their 
price, this resolution being carried by the same votes. It 
appeared that the Group was determined that the question of 
the cost of transport should not be examined, and they were 
equally determined to prevent any effective competition with 
themselves for the company’s oil. In effect the first resolution 
was a vote of censure on the six directors nominated by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group; the second was to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire as to the best arrangements that could be made 
for the company’s surplus oil, and directing the Board to supply 
that committee with information which he (the speaker) and 
those acting with him had been unable to get in the pact; the 
third was to the effect that as a matter of principle the directors 
should not vote on matters in which their interests conflicted 
with those of the Company, and that the Royal Dutch-Shell 
Group should not vote on the election of directors intended to 
represent the independent shareholders. If the shareholders 
passed those resolutions be believed that they would have pro- 
vided themselves and any directors they might appoint to fill 
the places on the Board of those who had resigned with the 
means of protecting the shareholders when the interests of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group conflicted with those of the company. 
Even at that late hour he would again ask the Chairman if he 
would not accede to the request made to him on more than one 
occasion, to submit the whole question at issue to the con- 
sideration of an independent authority: he and his friends were 
convinced that such a reference was far the most satisfactory 
manner in which to settle equitably a question so vital to their 
interests. 

Mr. Chester Beatty seconded the motion, and Mr. Andrew 
Agnew, C.B.E., one of the directors, replied on behalf of the 
Board. 

A long discussion followed. 

The Chairman: having dealt with the questions that had been 
raised, said that in the matter of resort to arbitration as between 
the Board and the Directors who retired, it was a point involving 
his personal honour, which on no account would he submit to 
arbitration. 

On a show of hands the resolutions were defeated; a poll 
was demanded, with the result that the resolutions were rejected 
by an overwhelming majority. 
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Kinemas 


{ 


The Saturday 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Net Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (February 22, 23 and 24.) 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO in 
“THE EAGLE” 


Jack HOLT, LOIS WILSON, NOAH BEERY and RAYMOND HATTON in 
“ THE THUNDERING HERD” 


From Zane Grey's Novel. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (February 25, 26 and 27.) 
ISOBEL ELSOM in 


“THE LAST WITNESS” 


LEATRICE JOY and ERNEST TORRENCE in 
“ THE DRESSMAKER FROM PARIS" 
COMEDY: “ DON’T STOP ME,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 
COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Wednesdays, .Thursdays & Saturdays at 2.15 


MATINEES : 


GLOBE THEATRE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
ALL THE KING’S HORSES 
IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH 


KINGSWAY THEATRE, Ger. 4032 
Every Evening at 8.30 (until Saturday, March 27) 
WITH ORIGINAL LONDON CAST. 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macleod. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2.30 


____Literary 


P)(\(\ CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 
particulars, post free. Address: Mr. Arthur 
Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also uired. No readin 
fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Experienced 
Typists. 


Galleries 


A REMARKABLE FIRST EXHIBITION 
By THOMAS LOWINSKY 
Also Exhibition by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 


Miscellaneous 


INTER TENNIS and BADMINTON COACHING.— 
Covered Courts. Write, Box 913, Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, W.C.2. 


‘\ T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 

” “rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


6 BORDER ELEVEN,”’ 43d.; ‘‘ Brief Sketch of the Rise 


of Northumberland Presbytery,’’ 7d., from Author, 
Manse, Charlton, Northumberland. Both greatly 
appreciated. Hundreds already sold. 


HE Cheapest House in London for Watches, Clocks and 
Fancy Goods. All watches guaranteed. Wholesale and 


Retail. Send for Lists. The West End Watch Co. 


(London), 7 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Pp & and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger ard Freight Services. 
“MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,« 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S, AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Famil ici 
The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. 
Always ask for a COUGHS, COLDS 
Dr. COLLIS” BROWNE. INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Palliati in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Books 


OOKS.—Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 

1819, 2 vols., 42s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, Sacred and 

Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost 
415; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, only 50 
done, 22s.; Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, 
edited by Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s.; Sportsman in Ire- 
land, 1897, 25s.; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 
18 vols., scarce, 4,5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d. ; 
pub. 25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,’’ 4 for 4°15, 
1841; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, 415; 
Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., 1875, £6 6s. ; London Tradesmen’s Cards 
of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s. ; The Uncol- 
lected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine 
Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier 
De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, 
£3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with 
many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex 
Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation by Sir George 
Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘ Kirriemuir ”’ 
Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, 
‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, 
nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima "’ 
Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains 
on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. Baker’s Great Boox Snuop, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic 
Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy 
Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet Again. Ist Edit., 1909; 
Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River 
Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 1901; 
Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 20.2.1926 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Daniel Hei Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent larrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose thiscoupen 
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YOUR DUTY 


“* A man can do what is his duty ; and when he says 
* 1 cannot,’ he means ‘I will not.’ ’’—FicuTer. 


It is the bounden duty of every man to make adequate 


provision for his dependants. Yet how often, when this 
is pointed out to one, do we not hear the excuse, ‘I 
cannot afford it’’; and how often, alas! is it not the fact 


that the true meaning is, ‘‘ I will not.’ 
There is no better way of performing this duty than by 
insuring under 


THE “ FAMILY PROVISION ” POLICY 
with 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For a man of 30 the cost of a £1,000 policy under 
this excellent scheme is only £17 17s. 6d. 


Have you made adequate provision for your dependants? 
If not, take advantage of the opportunity offered you by 
this splendid policy and write to-day for full particulars of 
the scheme (Booklet ‘‘ AE ’”’ 1). 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 

LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN : - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


| 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapuic. 


L oO N D N A brilliant book.”—Twx Times, 


Particularly good''—Acapeuy, 

AND By Sir Ed. 7. COOK, Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations, 
60I!lustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 INustrations. Maps & Plans, 4). 
___FRENC oH & & ITALIAN RIVIERA. W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2). LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2) BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 
Liangollen—Daslingtoa. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalis and all Boaksell 


The ENGLISH REVIEW 


FEBRUARY 


ts. 
CORRESPONDENCE-—CURRENT 
COMMENTS 
MR. BALOWIN ON THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
ERNEST REMNANT 
ECONOMICS AND FINANGE IN EUROPE 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
THE BATTLE OF THE FRANG AND THE 
PERIL OF FRANCE Pror. CHARLES SAROLEA 
DISAR“AMENT W. G. CARLTON HALL 
THE WAHABI REVIVAL AND ITS LEADER 
ROBERT MACHRAY 
WILSON AND LODGE WADE CHANCE 
MUSSOLINI: A PATRIOTIC SOCIALIST 
UMBERTO MORELLI 
PASSING OF THE QAJARS SULEIMAN 
THE POISONING OF YOUTH JOHN RUDD 
THE HOUSING DOLE B. S. TOWNROE 
WITH A LONG SPOON WITHERS GILL 
GREEK FOLK POEMS Mrs. MARK KERR 


Annual Subscription. 


14/- post free to all parts of the world. 
Editorial Offices : 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Published by Eyre & Spottiswoode ( Publications ) Ltd., 9 East Harding Street, E.C.4. 


ts. 
THE PURSUIT OF HEALTH 
R. H. A. PLIMMER, D.Sc. and VIOLET PLIMMER 


WHAT IS A GONSERVATIVEP 
Capt. VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. 


**SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY” 
A. P. GARLAND 


THE LANGUAGE OF DRAMA HORACE SHIPP 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION BY AIR 
Lr.-Co.. W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EMPIRE SUPPLEMENT: Our Oldest 
Dominion A. C. WARDLE 
| SIXPENN’ORTH ALAN KEMP 
STORIES’ THE LITTLE GRINOLINE LADY 
| J. E. GUBBIN 
CARDINAL MERCIER 
Pror. CHARLES SAROLEA 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Satur RDAY Review, 


9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : 


Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


Paul, in the County of London, by HERBERT Reach, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, February 20, 1926. 
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